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PREFACE 


In this paper the writer has endeavored to give the 
Seographical setting of Angelina County and to follow the 
&Pradual development of the county from the first grant of 
land issued to the present industrial period. The writer 
has searched books, county records, state records, maps, 
land files, hewspapers, and magazines and has interviewed 
many people in order to secure the data used. An attempt 
has been made to select the outstanding features in the 
development of the county from 1797 to 1937, 

The writer acknowledges her indebtedness to Dr. W. P, 
Webb and Dr. A. K, Christian for their constructive eriticism 
in the supervision of this work and for their advice as to 
methods of collecting and assembling the data. Thanks are 
due to the staff of both the University and State libraries, 
the Land Office, and county officials and to the lumbermen 
and the old citizens of the county for their service in col-~ 
iecting materials. Grateful acknowledgment is made of the 
assistance of Miss Annie C. Hill, Miss Maurine Wilson, Mrs. 
Mattie Austin Hatcher, and E. W. Winkler of the University 
Library; Miss Harriet Smither of the State Library; J. p. 
Giles, C. F. Von Blucher, and J. Glover of the Lana Office; 


E. L. Kurth of Keltys, Texas; W. C. Trout of Lufkin, Texas; 
F. H. Robinson of Sabine, Texas; and C. L. Carter and Jar 





A. Ewing of Houston, Texas, 
. data, 


in the collection of particular 
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CHAPTER I, 
TOPOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY 


The Location and Toporranph 
——eton and Topography 


Angelina County lies in the lo 


: of East Texas, 14 is located between the meridians 94° ana 95° 
402 4 


west longitude and between the parallels 31° 
tude, 


ng-leaf pine timber region 


and 32° north lati- 
The county is approximately fifty miles long and twenty- 








ae 
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five miles Wide, and has an area of 940 square miles. It is sit- 
uated in the angle formed by the 


junction of the Angelina and oasis 
Neches rivers; 


therefore its position among the bordering coun- — 






ties is governed by the southeast course of these two rivers 






which form the two long boundary lines of the county. The shape 


of the county is largely determined by the meandering courses of 







the rivers and is an irregular oval. Angelina is bounded by the 






following counties: on the 






north Cherokee and Nacogdoches, on 
the east San Augustine and Jasper, 






on the south Tyler and Polk, 
and on the west Trinity and Houston. 


SOUn tT el Bal ne nn 


1c ommereial Atlas of the World, 296-299. 


hes = eanewal meabhawhy lamwan wee 


The position of the county between the two rivers gives 

















it an unusual surface topography. In topographical features it 






has a striking resemblance to Mesopotamia of the Tigris-Euphra- 






tes Valley. Its position between the rivers ang its general 
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shape are so much like that of Mesopotamia that it might be 
called the Mesopotamia of East Texas. The surface is rolling, 
rising in higher swelis toward a center ridge, running almost 
parallel with the rivers, and forming a watershed between them. 
the county is generally included within the 250-foot altitude 
belt,* but the central ridge rises to an 6levation of 325 feet 


ra 
ure of Texas Vegetation East of the 


Tharp, B,. C., Struct 
98th Meridian, Pp. 12, Plate Tf. 


MAT WEINN Senietniness distro e  e 


at the highest point, and Diboll has an elevation of 232 feet.” 


» Chief, The Climatic of the 


“Marvin Charles F, summa 
State of Texas, United States Department of Agriculture, 


4ustin, Section 33, Pp. 22. 


ni cice, ond (2) the cudtive- _ 


The central ridge is a little nearer the Angelina River, par- 
as is indicated 





ticularly in the southern half of the county, 
by the tributaries of the rivers. This watershed divides the 


county into two slopes which have the semblance of a housetop 
though the grade is extremely gentle. The Neches River Slope 


has a general southerly course whereas the Angelina slope is 


inclined a little to the northeast. Low hills are prevalent 


throughout the county, but they occur mostly along the streans. 
However, there is a section in the northern part of the county 
3 


within the redland belt that is quite hilly ana there is also 

























another hilly section in the sandy lands of the south. In 


these sections the hills are low and commonly have fairly 
Sentle slopes though some few have a 





rather steep grade. The 
county as a whole has much flat, level land. One of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the level lands was the little prairies 
which were entirely treeless prior to 1890. These prairies 
ranged in size from about two hundred to six thousand acres 
and hed.a smooth table-like surface covered with tall coarse 
érasses and small flowering plants. These original prairies 
have almost disappeared. The greater portions of them are now 
in cultivation, but the parts that are not being cultivated 
have developed a growth of scrubby timber, principally post 


oak and old field pine. The old settlers suggest two reasons 


for this growth of timber: (1) the introduction of large herds 





of cattle which renged on the prairies, and (2) the ecultiva- 
tion of adjoining lands which were originally timber lands.* 


TST aang 


Sparge, J. W., Interview, June 20, 1931. 





Tae ete. kes PRET | Le ke ec ree ee rr ereenenennpemnns 
The county is drained and watered by the Angelina ana 

Neches rivers and their tributaries. The principal tributa- 

ries of the Angelina River are Popher, Stanley, Odell, Mill 






and Procella creeks,which have a general northeast course, 






The most important tributaries of the Neches are Shawnee, 
Buek, Biloxi, Stovall, Cedar, and Bodan creeks,all of whic! 
ck, Bil 








have a southerly course,” 


Map of Angelina County, Land Office, Austin. 
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the Soils of the County 


The county lies near the southern line of the eocene 


Se0logical formation; therefore its soils have been developed 


mostly from beds of noncalcareous clay, 
shale, 


sandy clay, clay 
or sand under the influence of & warm, moist climate 


and of a vegetative cover of trees 





which contribute but little 


organic matter. °® The surface soils are in most places of two 


Seanad a Ay POLLing 
Spumble, E. T., The Geology of Texas, Plate XI. 
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distinct layers. The upper soil contains only a small amount 
of orgenic matter, grading below into a subsurface of Similar 
texture. The organic layer is generally two or three inches 


thick, but with proper cultivation this is increased to six 





inches or more. The soils sare variable, but consist in the 
of gray, black, or red sandy loams occasionally interspersed 
with areas of red clay and stiff black lands. The two natural 





physiographic slopes described above divide the soils of the 
county into two groups. On the Angelina slope is found the 








main 


Na 
©08d oches-Norfo1lx Series which have a permeable subsoil; and 


on the Neches Slope is the Lufkin-Susquehanna series which rest 


On & dense heavy subsoil,’ 


+. ne ind eniveinage is peer) The surface 
arter, W. T., The Soils of Texas, Bulletin No. 431, 


C 
? 
Texas Agriculture Experiment Station, 32-36. 


rer wee 


The Neches-River Slope embraces more than half of the 
area of the county. It includes practically all of the prairie 


lands and the Sreater part of the sandy soils that produce the 


pure long-lear pine forest. The prairie soils are of the 


Lufkin-Susquehanna series and they have a gray, black, or 
yellowish surface layer resting on heavy dense gray or yellow- 
These soils occupy flat or slightly rolling 

The fine sandy loams 


ish subsoils, 
areas lying high above the bottom lands. 
and the clay loams are the chief soil types of the series. On 
drying, these soils become hard ana tight. They have slow nat- 
ural drainage owing to the flet surface anda dense subsoils, 
These types are not extensive, but they oecur irregularly on 


the Neches~-River slope almost the entire length of the county. 


The natural growth, where there is any timber, is largely post 


oak though some serubby pine grows. 
The long-leaf pine region, which includes the greater 


part of the uplands of the Neches~River slope from Cedar Ores 
to the Jasper County line, has gray sandy soils. ‘These soils 
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“i n the Surface with a subsurface that ranges from 
ye Ow to Tr 
ed. The top soil layers are friable or loose, but 


they rest 
On dense heavy subsoils; therefore the surface 


plateau-like “areas occur. The fine sandy loams and fine sand 
are the Principal soils of this region with the fine sana pre- 
dominating, Though these soils are thin and not highly pro- 
ductive, they are used to Some extent for farming. The original 
vegetation was long-leaf pine with an undergrowth of scrubby 


blackjack and sweet gum. | 
The alluvial SOils are of the Ochlokonee-Bibb series and 


occur along the streams. These soils consist of materials that 


have been transported by water fron the adjacent uplands. The 


types of soil range from light sandy soils to heavy clay with 


the heavy soils predominating. These soils range in color from 


light gray to black and grade below into mottled yellow and 


gray subsoils. Generally the surface is low and nearly flat 


so that the surface drainage is slow. The water table is high, 
underdrainage is not rapid, overflows occur 


and since the 
These conditions cause the soils to remain wet 


occasionally. 
for long periods, but where adequate drainage is supplied the 
land becomes highly productive, and suited to such general 
farm crops as sugar cane, corn, ecotton,and legumes. 


Although the Angelina-River slope is smaller than the 
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Neches Slope, it is the more productive farming area because it 
has better Sandy soil. The northern part of the Angelina slope 
lies Within the redland belt of Hast Texas; therefore the soils 
| are of the Nacogdoches-Nor folk Series. The Nacogdoches soils 

are red, blood red, or reddish brown loam set upon red, heavy, 
crumbly, permeable clay subsoils. The soils and the subsoils 
contain fragments and layers of ironstone. The surface is gen- 
erally rolling and in places hilly and some of the slopes are 
rather Steep. The fine sandy loams seem to be the most extensive 
soils of this series. A large proportion of the land composed 


of this soil is under cultivation and produces good yields of 


general farm crops, truck crops, and fruits. These soils re- 


spond profitably to fertilization, but the unprotected surfaces 


6érode rapidly. The native vegetation consists of short-leaf 


pine, some species of oak, and other trees common to the mixed 


forest. 
South of Durasno Creek the Angelina slope has areas of 


flatwoods. The soils of the flat areas belong to the Lufkin- 


Susquehanna series and occupy rather smooth, nearly flat, and 


even depressed areas. The top soil is gray to a depth of sev- 


eral inches and rests upon a heavy dense gray or yellow subsoil. 
In many places the run-off is slow thereby causing the soil to 
become seturated with water and to remain wet for a long time 
in cool or reiny seasons. The dense heavy subsoils hinder un- 


derdrainage and slow up the surface drainage. Small dome-like 
erdrai 
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mounds of fine Sand dot the surface at irregular intervals. 
the flatwood area is moderately productive and fairly well 
Suited to the genera] farm crops. The timber growth is a 
mixed forest in which Short-leaf pine predominates. 

The Angeline Slope has a large amount of alluvial soil 
that has been formed by the soil materials washed from the 
uplands. This soil is usually deep, relatively rich in or- 
genic matter and acid in reaction. In places it is friable 
and quite permeable. These alluvial soils are generally gray 
or black and are underlain with dense, heavy, gray subsoils 
that are typical of the Ochlockonee-Bibb series. The surface 
is commonly low and nearly flat; therefore the surface drain- 
age is slow. Occasional overflows, a high water table, and a 
dense, heavy subsoil tend to keep these soils cold and wet in 
the spring. Wherever sufficient drainage can be secured and 
the lands can be protected from overflows, the soils are high- 
ly productive and seem to be particularly adapted to the growth 
of corn, cotton, and suger cane. It is in these soils that a 
large part of the farm lands of the Angelina slope are found, 
put large sreas remain uncultivated because of insufficient 
drainage. | 
In addition to the types mentioned, there are small areas 


is and gravelly soils occurring on each slope. 


of red clay sol 
occur in spots in other soil areas and are generally 


These soils 





la Or rer, ‘ 


| 





unproductive, & 


SOs ynaline of 


Carter, w, I., The Soils of Texes, Bulletin No. 451, 


Texas Agriculture Experiment Station, pp. 36-48, 


Seer wert ee 


The Climate, Rainfall ang Water of Angelina 


Because Angelina County lies within the north temperate 
Z0ne in a region of low altitude, it has a mila climate and 
Short winters. During the winter months cold winds sweep down 
periodically from the north and are occasionally accompanied 
by freezing temperatures. These cold winds, or “northers, " 
last only a few days. The summers are werm, but the heat is 
tempered by the gentle southerly winds from the Gulf. As the 


county is located in the humid region of East Texas, it has a 


heavy rainfall. During the period from 1916 tc 1930 the rain- 
fall ranged from 27.83 inches to 51.78 inches with an average 


of 44.48 inches. The long rainy season usually begins in 


October and lasts through May. 
rainfall, has an average of 5.45 inches, whereas September, 
bd 


the month of least rainfall, has only 2.69 inches.” 


May, the month of heaviest 








¢ Sumary of the State of Texas, Weather 
| ULON Yo, PP- SHmOd, i 
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There are two great artesian areas in Texas. One is the 
Great S€oesyncline of the Llano Estacado which lies east of the 
Castern Front Renge of mountains, The other is the great gulf- 
werd dipping monocline of the Edwards Plateau, Grand Prairie, 
and Gulf Coastal Plains. Angelina County lies in this last 
named area. In the Gulr Coastal Plains region the water in the 
porous bed is impounded and its escape is prevented for two 
principal reasons: (1) as the Gulf is approached the sandy bed 
changes to non-porous clay which has resulted from the deposi- 
tion of coastal plain sediment; ana (2) the porous beds are 
overlain by impervious Clays and shales which prevent the up- 


ward escape of the imprisoned water, -° The artesian water was 


geuthemn ua ee 
<. Publications of Economic Geolo and 


0 
Udden, J. A., 
Technolo Bureau, Bulletin No. 2 ; of the University of Texas, 
1916, Pp. TB 


River near the HE. BE. & 4. ft. Baliwas lL OOO 


not used as a source of supply until about 1920, Since this 


date many deep wells have been sunk within the county. Lufkin 
has two artesian wells that supply the city with water. Keltys, 
Manning, Diboll, and Huntington have deep wells ranging in 


depth from 390 to 1200 feet. e | 
In addition to the artesian water the county has an 
bi pg these. ppilses mist be large.: The selt-seems to 
Ly undant supply of shallow underground water. Springs are 
AES oy 62a, despite the heavy reine 
rise from along the streams and the water is generally soft, 
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but some of i+ has a high mineral content of sulphur, iron or 
Copperas, Shallow underground water can be secured in hand- 
dug wells from eight to forty feet, though the water is often 
highly mineralizea. 


The Minerals of the County 


Angelina County is classed &s poor in mineral wealth 
because no minerals have been disclosed in paying quantities. 
Several minerals are Known to be present in small quantities. 
There are three Salines in the county where salt was made by 
the pioneer settlers and presumably by the Indians before the 
arrival of the white men. Two of these salines are in the 
southern part of the county near the Neches River where Shawnee 
Creek flows into the river. One saline is east of the creek 
and the other is west. The third saline is on the Angelina 
River near the H. E. & W. T. Railway crossing, +1 These salines 

lloray, Walker, County Surveyor, Interview. 

— $$$ 
were worth a great deal to the early settlers because they were 
about the only means of supplying salt prior to 1870. the salt 
beds underlying these salines must be large. The salt seems to 
—- an underground supply, and, despite the heavy rain- 
fall, it appears in solution in the shallow easerere wed water 








L9 


Season, Le 
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In addition to the salt there are deposits of iron sul- 
Phid, red hermalite iron ore, brown coal, and asphaltum. Nat- 
ural gas and Seepages of petroleum are also found in many 


Places, particularly in the southern part of the county.15 


1onexes Almanac, 1904, p. 204, 


Tern nnce OF ths Dine dif not hold true except on 6 larce sanie 


The iron ore occurs in the redland district in the northern 





part of the county, the brown coal is found in thin layers un- 
derlying the greater part of the county, and asphaltum is pres- 
ent in small quantities in nearly all sections. No interest 
has been shown in any of the minerals except petroleum. Test 
wells have been sunk in all sections of the county, but the 
search has been for a high grade shallow oil. The oii seepages 
show a high grade oil that is unlike the oils of the northern 
fields, and for this reason the theory that it comes from the 
northern pools has been questioned, A deep-well movement has 
begun since the failure of the shallow wells. 
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he Flora and Fauna 


The natura] vegetation is so varied that it will be 
impr 
Precticable to mention all of the plants of the county. For 


der three headings: (1) the large trees; (2) the small trees, 
and (3) the smal] Plants, vines, and grasses. 

Although the county had an abundant and varied flora, 
it was predominantly ea Pine timber region. The county was gen- 
erally divided into two areas by the lumbermen: (1) the long- | 
leaf area which included the southern half of the county, and : 
(2) the short-leaf area which covered the northern half. This 
division of the pine did not hold true except on a large scale 
because the bottom lands of the long-leaf area were covered with 


& growth of loblolly pine and hardwood and a few small islands 


of short-leaf pine were found. In the Short-leaf area the pine 


was interspersed with hardwood and the bottom lands were cover- 


ed by the natural lowland growth of hardwood and loblolly pine, 


but short-leaf pine was the primary growth of the uplands.*4 


lfrirby, John H., Houston, Texas, Interview. 





{he large trees have been outstanding because of their 





merchantable value. The pine was p: 
_—— arly in the southern half of the county. 
and number, particular 
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a 
There were three species of pine: the long-leaf, the short- E 
leaf, and the loblolly. ‘the loblolly pine was found on the fe 
bottom lands of both the long-leaf and the short-leaf areas Ee 
and was Senerally Classed as short-leaf pine. : 
| 


large trees were pure long-leaf pine with little or no under- 2 
brush. The Scattered unierbrush was composed chiefly of 
Scrubby blackjack, though some sweet gum and post oak were 
found. As the long-leaf pine merged with the short-leaf the 
undergrowth became larger and denser. The stand of timber was 
not nearly so thick in the long-leaf area as in the short-lear 
and the loblolly areas. Mr. John H. Kirby deseribed the long- 
leaf area as a great park studded with towering pines through 
which one could look and see everything in the way of man or 
beast within one-half to three-fourths of a mile. The open 
piney woods had a floor covering of tall coarse piney woods 
grasses and small flowering plants. 

The uplands of the short-leaf region were covered with a 
mixed forest where a dense and varied uniergrowth often formed 
thickets. The short-leaf pine was the primary tree, though 
white oak, post oak, red oak, cow oak, pin oak, ash, maple, a 
hickory, elm, sweet gum, black gum, and chinquapin were found 
fins ing numbers. Many small trees were common to the short- 








bearing trees, 
and the 


The flowering trees are dogwood and graybeard 


rf 
ruit bearing trees are mulberry, winter huckleberry, 
wild plum, persimmon, 


Sumac 


blue haw, black haw, and other haws. 

» Sassafras, and yaupon occur in many places. The vines 
are chiefly muscadine, grape, green briar, rattan, trumpet 
creeper, red honeysuckle (woodbine), and yellow jasmine. The 
trumpet creeper, red honeysuckle, and yellow jasmine are flower- 
ing plents. and each produces a bugle-shaped flower. The 
trumpet creeper produces large red flowers growing in clusters ; 
the red honeysuckle has small bright red flowers followed by 
red berries; and the yellow jasmine has medium, sulphur yellow 
flowers. The principal native pasture plants are carpet grass 
and a small-leaf clover. 

The loblolly area which was confined to the bottom lands 
contained some pine, but cypress and hardwood made up the great- 
er part of the forest. The cypress was found along the rivers 
and on the large creeks, particularly where the bottoms are 
marshy and overflowed for long periods during the rainy season. 
Other large trees of the bottom lands were white oak, red oak, 


willow oak, water oak, overcup and cow oak, hickory, sweet gum, 


black gum, beech, bireh, magnolia, holly, black walnut, and 

lynn. The largest trees of the county grow in the river val~ 

leys. During the year of 1953 the Angelina Hardwood Company 
Haare x aaa ila eat Ge 















inches at the Stump and scaled 1600 feet; and several sweet cums 
: Scaling from 2800 to 4200 feet. Many kinds of small trees grow 
on the bottom lands ana on the hummocks bordering the bottoms. 
| Hornbeam, ironwood, persimmon, wild peach, mulberry, prickly 
ash, sea ash, cherry, hackberry, laurel, and mayhaw are inter- ~ 


Spersed with the large trees. The mayhaw is the only one of 





the small trees that érows profusely in the overflowed areas 
of the river valleys, 

On approaching the bottom lands a distinet change in the 
timber growth is noticed, but this is not true of the vines 
because the vines of the uplands extend into the bottoms. Among 
the smaller plants several kinds of fern oceur along the edges 
of the bottoms and on the high areas that are not over fl owed 
often. Carpet grass and clover grow in the higher sections and 
water grasses in the lower places. Switch cane, the predominant 
smell plant of the lowlands, is a reed-like plant that has long, 
thick, jointed stems which if protected often grow one and one- 
half inches in diameter and twenty-five feet in height. In 
places where the cane is protected, it grows tall, but where 
cattle range on it, a serubby growth from one to three feet tall 
occurs. This is one of the chief plants for winter pastures. 
There are a few plants peculiar to particular sections of 
serve mention. Among these are the sweet bay, 


the county that de 
and palmetto. The sweet bay belongs to 


wild pansy, pear-grass, 
y and grows along the spring branches in some 


the magnolia femil 
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parts of 
the long-lear Pine area. This tree is generally small 
and has 
Light Sray bark, light green foliage, and large white 
highl . 
SLY scented blossoms, The wila pansy is a species of violet 


that 
STows in the open Piney woods, These small plants have 





Violet-colorea flowers which Occur in great profusion in early 
Spring. The bear-grass, & species of yucea, produces a tall oo 
flower stalk bearing a large spike of creamy white flowers. 

This plant has long Slender grass-like foliage that was used by 

the pioneer settlers for cordage. The palmetto, a species of 

fan palm, hes fan-shaped leaves that are typical of the palm 

family. There is one large palmetto brake in the county, which 

is located on Stanley Creek eight miles east of Huntington and 


covers about one hundred acres, 


<A Se OE Be the corn, The raeeeen and evosame _ 
1 egetation East of the 


Tharp, B. C., Structure of Texas V 
98th Meridian, 12-49. 


er Ese mes Hy SNE konREP len yintty “ee Sgumaaptoren + caer ee 
Another plant of interest is the yaupon which is a 


species of holly. The yaupon is a small evergreen bush that 


grows on the uplands and produces a profusion of red waxy ber- a 


ri The plant has small, smooth, elliptical leaves that a. 
es. . 
formerly use prepar e "black drink" of the North eo. 
were ) sed in ing th 








@arciiag Indieeee thrilling eveste. the fex~: Pep 
Angelina was originally the home of many animals, The 
aps, as varied and abundant as 
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EIRENE: life of the pioneer farmer. Many of 
© pioneer directly or indirectly, either 

for good or for evil. The deer, turkey, bear, squirrel, quail, 
and duck provided a Constant supply of meat. All of these ani- 
mails were found in éreat numbers except the bear which has been 
Completely exterminated. The deer was the principal animal for 
Supplying meat and was also the greatest destroyer of such crops 
&S corn and peas, For these reasons the deer as well as the 
turkey and squirrel have been reduced to negligible numbers. 

Some furbeering animals Were common, particulerly mink, 
skunk, opossum, and raccoon. Although these animals were trap- 
ped and hunted with dogs, they are still numerous. The mink, 
skunk, and opossum caught the farmers' chickens and the game 
birds and the “coons" ate the corn. The raccoon and opossum 
have been hunted for sport, but generally they were hunted for 


furs. The wolf, fox, and rabbit comprise another group that 


may be classed as animals for sport. 
because they caught young calves and pigs. 


were conducted by drives in the daytime for the chief purpose 
It seems 


The wolves were killed 





The wolf-hunts 





of killing the wolves which have been exterminated. 
that in the wolf-hunts the aim of sport was almost as strong 

the aim of extermination, because the old hunters describe 
as 


the wolf-hunts as thrilling events. The fox-race was engaged 
e wolf- B as Vi | 
ely for sport, and has survived as a sport because the 
in mer Lor Sper” ) ) 
4411 plentiful. The rabbits did much harm to grow- 
foxes are still plen secur’ : 
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ing crops and Serdens; therefore they were killed when caugnt.?® 


6 
Colwell, John, and Barge, J. We, 4avella, Interview. 
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The streams and lakes contained many fish. Those most ee 





commonly found were cat, buffalo, drum, perch, and trout. Cat- 
fish weighing from five to thirty pounds were caught in the 

i? 
rivers, In addition to the food fish the streams and lakes 


7 17 
| "Haltom, R. W, History and Description of Angelina 
County, 1888, p. 26.” z bird is the best 


AR US DES is aieuifioent because of his aize eng gay 


contain many other water enimals. The largest is the alligator. 










Alligators are still found in both rivers and sometimes small 
ones are found in the large creeks. Some of the larger ones = 
are sixteen feet or more in length. ‘The bellow of the alligator 
is one of the unusual sounds that can be heard across the over- 
flowed bottoms in the springtime. Gars, eels, and turtles are so 
numerous in the rivers and the large lakes near the rivers that 
they often interfere with fishing. The sort- ~shell turtle is 
used to some extent for food. Many kinds of frogs live in and 
around the streams and lakes, but the bullfrog is the only men- 
ber of the frog family that seems to influence man. Bullfrogs 
are feirly nunerous and they are of ten Caught for their hind legs 


wht as comprise one of the foods secured from the lakes. The 


























bullfrog makes g loud creaking 


sound that distinguishes hin 
from the Other frogs and 


enables the hunter to locate him. 


The members of the bira family thet were and are sig- 
nificant are cardinals, 


blue jays, doves, bluebirds, martins, 
bee martins, 


blackbirds, crows, 


buzzards, hawks, owls, whip- 
Poorwills, mocking birds, and h 


umiing birds. The cardinals, 
blue jays, and doves pulled up the young corn; 
caught the bees; 


the bee martins 


the crows ate the peanuts; the hawks and owls 


caught the Chickens: the buzzards killed the young pigs; the 


whippoorwill announced spring by his first call; and the rain- 


crow presaged rain. The mocking bird is the best songster and 


the humming bird is Significant because of his size and gay 
color. It is the smallest native bird. 


There are many kinds of snakes and lizards but only the 


poisonous snakes will be named. The rattlesnake is the most 





poisonous and it is also the scarcest. It is generally found 
on the hummocks near the river bottoms. There are three kinds 
of moccasins which live in the bottoms in or near the water. 
The little ground rattler and the pilot are the poisonous snakes 
of the uplands. The non-poisonous chicken snake does a great 






deal of harm by eating the young chickens and the eges. 






There are many native insects which are usually active 
during the growing season. The cattle tick, horse-fly, horn- 
‘ly, blow-fly, buff 1c ‘gnat, and black gnat are enemies to the 






















e The cut- 


The cutworm 
Pests in the garden, 


Plant lice de- 
Of the leafy vegetables. 


Grasshoppers and cray-fish 
The stinging insects include 


» Katy- 
> Cricket, ang locust, Various kinds of spiders and but ter- 
il as beetles, 


Plies are to be found as we 





CHAPTER II, 
EARLY DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE 


The Origin of the County's Name 


Angelina County is, comparatively speaking, a rather new 
Political Sub-divisi on of Texas. It was not organized until 
after Texas Was annexed to the Unitea States. As a county unit 
it does not have as rich a historical background as some of the 
other East Texas counties, particularly Nacogdoches and San 
Augustine, but it was given a name that was connected with 


Spanish tradition, The name Angelina was first given to the 





river that forms the northern and eastern boundaries of the 
county more than one hundred and fifty years before the county 
Was organized. When the Legislature created the county in 
1846, the name, Angelina, was chosen for it. The choosing of 
the name may have been merely incidental or i¢ may have been 
due to some member of the Legislature knowing its Significance. 
In Spanish the word, Angelina, means "Little Angel." 
The fixing of the name upon the river involves an interesting 


and perhaps traditional episode in the early Spanish missions 






f East Texas 2 Before 1690 the river had been known to the 
of Eas " : | 


of Texas, 1-3. 


Elise! vg Zhe History and Geography 


del Espiritu Santo. Fray Francisco 
| he Pascua 4 
Spaniards as t 


j 


350 


del Espiritu Santo. Because he happened to find the river on 


that day, he named i+ Pascua del Espiritu santo.” The river 


Asinai Indians, 1691-1722," in The Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly, XxX, 210. 
nnnaniCS SED. Ue Spaniards. She phone the iatter 
was known to the Spaniards by this name until after De Leon's 
second visit to Texas. On his second visit to Texas De Leon, 
accompanied by Father Massanet, brought with him soldiers, 
priests, and the necessary equipment for the establishment of 
missions. The first mission established by him was San Fran- 
cisco de los Tejas. The exact location of this mission is not 
known, but it is somewhere near the northeast corner of Houston 
County where San Pedro Creek empties into the Neches River. 
Later, the Spaniards in their visits around among the Indian 


villages, farther up the country, came upon an Indian settle- 


ment which was known as the Hasinai Village. In this village 


which was near the site of the present town of Douglas the 
priests met an Indian maiden who expressed a wish to learn 


They invited her to come to the Mission and 






their language. 
ive instruction. She went and was warmly received by both 
rece . | 


jests and soldiers. “Her studious habits and affable ways so 
pries 
h d both priests and soldiers that they applied to her the 
charme ; 3 
d called her native village Angelina's 
, tle Angel,’ an 
pet name ‘Lit 
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village and the Stream that flowed by, Angelina's river." 

In 1693 the Spaniards determined to abandon this mission 
end return to the Rio Grande. Angeline had not progressed in 
her work enough to enable her to speak and write the Spanish 
language. She was forced to choose one of two courses. She 4 
had either to Give up her education or abandon her people and 
home and cast her lot with the Spaniards. She chose the latter 
and accompanied the Spaniards to the mission of San Juan 
Bautista on the Rio Grande. She remained in this mission for 
ten years and naturelly became the pride of the mission because 
she had become a Christian and had grown proficient in the 
Spanish language. When she reached her goal in the mastery of 
the Spanish language, she returned to her home in East Texas 


where later she became a distinguished interpreter.” 


ee 


“Fulmore, Ze T., The History and Geography of Texas, 1-3. 
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Setting up the First Units of Government 


Angelina County seems to have been influenced very little, 


if any, by the activities of the Spanish missionaries in East 
> 
Very little Spanish colonization work was done in the 





Texas. 
area that is now Angelina County. The first real colonization 


work was begun during the Mexican regime. In 1825 Colonel 


Heden Edwards was granted a colonization contract by the State 
of Coahuila ang Texas by which he agreed to introduce and set- 
tle eight hundreg families in a district embracing Angelina 
County in Fast Texas, Although Angelina County was included 
in Edwards’ district, he did not settle any families in it. 
This Conclusion is drawn from a comparison of the date of his 
colonization period and the dates of the Spanish and Mexican 
land titles. The records show that his contract was canceled 
in 1826 and that the earliest Mexican land titles issued for 
lands in the area Which is now Angelina County were issued in 
1854, Prior to 1821 there was only one Spanish title issued 
for land within the present limits of the county. This title 


was issued for a large tract of land acquired by Vicente 


Micheli in 1797,* 


ETT CMT ee eer ee oe ere ee 
*srown. J. H., History of Texas, I, 120. 


Burlage, John, | Claims, 601-670. 
nan a cei ie rae NAS 
After Edwards’ contract was eanceled, his district was 


divided among three other empresarios, David G. Burnet, Joseph 
In this partition of the 


Vehlein, and Lorenzo de Zavala. 
Edwards’ district the greater portion of the present territory 


of Angelina County fell within Zavala's grant and the lesser 
part was included in Vehlein's grant. Lorenzo de Zavala was 
a Mexican and his contract called for the settlement of five 












hundred Mexican ang foreign families 


within his district. 
Joseph Vehlein? 






S contract called for one hundred families. 


NT ee ee ee ee ee 


| Record of Translati ons of Em io Contracts of 
Coahuila ere ne OS Sena 
rm OFFice Texas From 1625-1835, pp. 117, 120, 186, Texas 
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The records show that fifty- 
ing 1834 










two land titles were issued dur- 







and 1835 for lands in Angelina County. ° A complete 


_ _ are eepebiic of Texes in 1856. the 


Burlage, John, Land Claims pp. 601-670; Map of 
Angelina County, Texas Land Office. ' 


list of these original land grants in Angelina 
in Appendix A, page 217, 











County is given 












Angelina County was also within the limits of the claims 


of the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company. This company 


claimed lands located between the Navasota ana Sabine rivers, 


south of the Natchitoches-Nacogdoches Road. Members of the 
company acting as trustees and attorneys of Zavala, Vehlein, 
and Burnet sold land certificates for lands located in the ter- 
ritory described above. The illegal transactions of this con- 
pany brought mor tit cation to becgrinns 
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Vehlein, and Burnet, as 





uty in 2034 end 2636. They found many Indians 
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of which coms 
vere native East Pexes tribes end some were euigrents fron the 
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on fe ATER TDG, out erent Intiene ware ; 
nrown, J, H of Texas, I, 123. 


.) &»5 Histo 
No, saan ron Legal Aid Society, “Copy of Land Certificate 
by The Gal © Charles f, Cablin, New York, October 16, 1830, 
— veston Bay and Texas Land Company, in the Texas Land 
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Angelina County was a part of the municipality of 
Nacogdoches under the Mexican regime. When Texas won her in- 
dependence and established the Republic of Texas in 1836, the 
municipality of Nacogdoches became & county and functioned eas 
& county unit of Texas after the organization of a county gov- 
ermment in 1857. As the population of Nacogdoches increased 
& partition of its vast area was begun and several counties 
were carved from its original territory. Angelina County, 


which was among this group of counties, was created in 1846 


by a legislative act.® 


© yohnson-Barker., Texas and Texans, II, 915-916, 


The Indians of Angelina County 


The first pioneer settlers came to what is now Angelina 
County in 1854 and 1835, They found many Indians of which some 
were native East Texas tribes and some were emigrants from the 
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United Stat 
“S- The Hasinai, Caddo, and Bidai were the chief 


Sibacthien nian rea Indians. The Shawnee and Biloxi 
ta PN co ablished when the pioneers arrived, 
© in during 1835. The Hesinais were 

scattered along both the Neches ana the Angelina rivers and 
the Caddos occupied a portion of the Neches~River slope. The 
Bidais were located in the northern part of the county along 
the Angelina River. The Shawnees who had drifted into wale 
from Missouri about 1820 occupied the southern half of the = 
county. The Biloxis were also early emigrants and they lived . 
along the Neches River and the large creek that now bears 

their name. The Cherokees had settled in the northern part 

of the county by 1836, but they were expelled in 1839 because 

President Lamar looked upon them as intruders and he believed 

that the dense indian populati-on retarded the settlement of | 
East Texas. The hostility of the Texas sovernment toward the | 
Indians was not confined to the Cherokees. Before the end of | 
Lemar's administration, 1841, all other tribes had been driven 
from the Angelina country, and thereafter the region was held 
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exclusively by white men. | | 


The native Indians iived in fixed habitation, cultivateg 
oma 
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9 
watermelons. 
Rs The Shawnees were perhaps the largest of all 


9 
Hod 
176. sCe Mi Nopian@beckiet sanienn Indians, I, 145-147, 


the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXV, 229-260. 
Pee ee 
tL thie vos the first __ 


this Sroup of Indians. They had a well-established trail 


which led from the mouth of Shawnee Greek on the Neches River 
This trail was 


to Nacogdoches 


to sell their pelts. The Ola Shawnee Trail became One of the 


main routes of travel for the pioneer settlers. *° 


10. 
nate Srookshire, J, P., Lufkin, Texas, Interview, January, 
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Although the Indians were removed from Angelina County 


at an early date, they left many names and Some legends as re- 


minders of their prior claim and occupation of the region. 
Among the Indian legends that have been handed dewn is the 
story of Chief Popher who lived on the creek which now bears 


his name. The story as told by Mrs. Mary K, Sayers, whose 


uncle witnessed the episode, is as follows: 
Popher was the chief of a congenial and peaceful tribe 

of Shawnee Indians living on Popher Creek. The Chief had a 

son, Jim, who was young ‘and somewhat wayward. One day Jim 








A oo ii: White men by murdering two peddlers. 

"€ through the country and they stopped 
a% the Indian village ang traded with the Indians. When they 
left the village, sim followed and murdered them, supposedly, 
in an attempt to rob them. It seems that this was the first 
real crime that Jim had committed. The Indians were quiet and 
Silent until Jim Was apprehended and Siven a sort of a military 
trial and Convicted for the crime. After the death sentence 
Was passed, the aged father and chier came forward and offered 
himself as a ransom for his sonts life. The old Ghier pled most 
pathetically for the life of his son. He was willing to give a 
life for the murder of the peddlers, but he wanted that life to 
be his-own. When the white men hesitated to accept him as a 
ransom, he reasoned that he, himself, was old and could do very 
little more that would be of service to his people, whereas the 
youth was strong and vigorous and could be of great service. 
He assured the white men that Jim, who was young and g00d, would 
repent of this crime and become @ great friend of the white men 
if permitted to live. The white men were touchea by the plea 
of the aged chief and they feared the revenge of the Indians in 
case the son was executed. Therefore, they accepted Chief 
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in line. Eleven of then wer 


contained » full Charge, 


know Which SUn would fire 


© loaded with blanks, and the other 
However, the executioners did not 
the fatal shot. At the appointed 


hour the &ged chier came out dressed in a calico robe which 


had long flowing Sleeves with ruffles falling below his hands. 
Knowing that this Was his last chance to display his bravery 
he walked 


Up in front Of his exeeut 
directions for firing, 


tribal war 


ioners and calmly gave them 


He then fell to his knees giving his 
Whoop and Was shot as-he had directed. 


De rr ene a 


RN ee Oe 
Townsend, wW. Js, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, January 10, 
1954, 


Mil swear BARien the cracks may be Sermzaeni diecine 
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The Early Settlers 


There were very few if any Spanish settlers in what is 


now Angelina County. It has already been stated that there was | 
only one patent issued for Lands within the limits of Angelina 

County and it was for a large tract of land containing eight | 
leagues and twenty-seven and one-half labors, in the northern 
part of the county. The chief importance of this grant is that | 
it shows how the Spaniards bartered with the Indians for their | 
lands and how the Spaniards evaluated the lands before granting 


Vicente Micheli who was a non- 
t was issued to 
titles. The paten 





deed record shows that Vicente 
unty. The 
resident of the co 











Micheli acquir eq this lang » 


y judicial purchase October 21, 
1797, 


A large portion of it wa 


8 trensferred by an Indian men- 
tioned as the Son of 


Surdo (probably £1 Sordo). The Indian re- 
ceived one white shirt, 


G6ight brass bracelets, a handful of 
Vermilion 


s & fathom or red ribbon, 


& gun, and fifty charges of 
ball and powder. 


fn 1910 Micheli applied fora title that 


e his Selling the lana. 
title the Spanish 


would lesalis Before granting the 


Sovernment sent an appraiser to evaluate 
the land. The appraiser, Don Marua Mora, described the land 


8s follows: 


& prairie and without timber 
consequently is unfit for cultivation. All classes of 


ne brake with abundant pasture for the 


the creeks may be permanent watering 
places but without facilities for irrigation. The only 


impediments which it has are various hills in consequence 
of which it has very little value by the appraiser. 


A section on the river was described thus: 


4& small clearing where the old boundaries exist has 
good pasture the whole year round, very good soil for 
farming, water only in the Angelina River but not suit- 
able for irrigation. It is a well timbered land, very 
liable to epidemics of horse flies, Mosquitees, galli- 
nippess, and other insects interfering with cattle rais- 
ing. 


a 
1lénced Record, Book A, 59-63, Lufkin, Texas. 
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The first wave of settlers came to what is now Angelina 


Terén visited East 
0. In 1830 General Mier y 
County efter 185 









































Texas and laid out a town named for himself on the Neches 


River west of the mouth of Shawnee Creek. General Terdn gave 















four leagues of land to this town and left Colonel Ellis P. 
13 


Bean in ‘command, At this time Colonel Bean was acting as 


Wi ease grmura ne t 


Thrall, H. S., Pictorial History of Texas, 641. 
koe eee So the county witit 1654 asf 1955, 


Indian agent in East Texas for the government of Mexico. In 
1852 Colonel Bean built Fort Terén on the Neches River where 
he continued his work as Indian agent. He kept the Indians 
quiet during the Texas Revolution. After the Texas Revolution 
he gave up the fort and returned to ato” Although Terdén 


ar We coe ME ae TS RENEE eee eee eS ee 
145-ontier Times, VII, 147-148, 
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is shown on the maps of Texas that were made in the fifties, 


it could not have been more than a little village where a 






river crossing was made. 01d settlers who have been in the 





section where the town was located know nothing of it, After 


the first Anglo-American settlers arrived they establishea a 





ferry at or near Terdn. in the early forties the ferry became 





known as Bett'’s Ferry and later as Boone's Ferry. It has been 


umed that the ferry was established at the village of Terdn 















which thereby lost its name or identity .1° 


es Tee 


Commi 
Teme. Ssioners Court Record, Book A, p. 7, Lufkin, 


eet i ee 


As previously stated, the Mexican government did not 
issue any titles for lands in the county until 1834 and 1835. 
During these two years fifty-two land titles were issued for 
grants of one-fourth league to four leagues. Twenty-six of 
the titles were issued to Mexicans who later sold their lands 


to American emigrants and left the county.” 






nenamienbniesnlionnngadapeeinnemtlenteuentnmneebietatin mde ttt wmcanncrins Ce 
16nurlage, John, Land Claims, 601-670. 







The next wave of emigrants were all Anglo-Americans 






who came after the Texans had won their independence and estab- 






lished the Republic of Texas, or Americans who came too late 






to get patents before the Revolution. The colonization laws | 






had been changed and the land unit reduced to six hundred and 






for all settlers who arrived after 1836 or had not 





forty acres 





All settlers who had arrived in Texas 





served in the army « 
i to 1836 and who had not received titles to their lands 
prior to icv | 


es according to the Mexican land lews.1’. the 









were given tit1l 











provisional government of Texas promised volunteers liberal 
land bounties which were increased by the Convention of March, 
1856. The Convention offerea soldiers land grants of three 
hundred and twenty acres to twelve hundred and eighty acres 


depending upon length of service.+® There were a few patents 
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Wortham, L. J., A History of Texas, 196. 
owesatsereenarnermncenettoenitee tbat hose aan ee IE Oe he ee ee 
issuec under each of these laws after 1838. 


The settlers who came after 1836 were mostly Americans 


and they came chiefly from the Southern States east of the 





Mississippi River. The majority of them were honest pioneers 
e seeking homes in a new country that offered better opportuni- 
ties than the states in which they lived. Most of the early 


. | settlers were small farmers and stock raisers rather than 





slave holding planters. The largest ranchmen owned from five 


hundred to one thousand head of cattle, one hundred to five 





F hundred head of hogs, and ten to fifteen horses. The cost of 


| raising cattle and hogs was almost nothing because they roamed 


over the free open range the entire year. The hogs lived on 


grass, berries, and haws in the spring and summer and fattened 
3 


3 2 
p en - . : 


| killed dow. The French mulberries which 
when the grass was 








rew 
& in many reas were a source of food for the cattle during 


the dry season, There were some sheep raised in order to pro- 
vide wool for home use. The largest stock raisers were usually 
the lergest planters who owned from ten to twenty-five slaves 
and five hundred to three thousand ecres of land. The majority 
of the settlers owned much smaller tracts of land, no slaves, 
and only a few head of cattle ana hogs. 

Before 1846 the houses were built of logs and covered 
with red oak or Cypress boards. The log houses varied in size 
end comfort &ecording to the wealth of the owners. The better a 
homes had four or six roams, a large hall, and plank floors. | = : 
Some of the houses were ceiled, but lumber for flooring and 
ceiling was hauled long distances or cut by hand with a rip 
saw. in either case the lumber was obtained at a great outlay 
of labor. The majority of the homes were one-room log houses 
with puncheon or dirt floors and they were ceiled with long | 
thin boards thet were split from pine or other native timber. : 
The first frame houses were built about 1846 and after this 
date plank floors were used more extensively, though lumber 


was not plentiful until after the establishment of the first 
19 


steam sawmills in 1867. 


CO 


ae ut ng, James A., now of Houston, Texas; Colwell, John, 
Zavala, Texas, 
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Interviews, January, 1934. 

















Were all quipped with huge fireplaces 
The chimneys were ca@amonly made of 
of rock. 
Tor hanging ‘the pots 


» and tongs for 
ing utensils were 


mud 
> but same Were built The fireplaces were equipped 
With 9 crane 


and kettles, a trivet for the 
coffee pot handling the burning wood. The cook-~ 
clumsy, heavy, 
kettles, skillets, 
homes were lichtea by home- 


fires When it Was not too 


cast iron vessels and consisted 
of pots, 


Dut ch Ovens, and gridirons. The 
made tallow candles and pine knot 


hot to have a fire. The furniture 
Was nearly ali home-made and it was neither sta 


ined nor varnish-~ 
ed. 


The most common pieces were bedsteads, 


tables, cheirs, and 
benches, The 


home-made furniture was eenerally plain and erude 


were a few talented woodworkers who made 
Spool bedsteads. 


but there elaborate 


The early settlers knew nothing of Springs 


for the beds and rarely used slats. Holes were bored in the 


bedstead and rope was interlaced in six-inch square meshes so 
&s8 to serve for both springs and slats. A spinning wheel and 
cards were found in every home until the seventies. The first 
Sewing machine was introduced in the county about 1880 when 
Charles L. Kelty accepted the agency for the Singer sewing 
machine. Mrs. Kelty owned the first machine which she demon-~ 
strated to her friends. The chief foods were meats, corn bread, 
potatoes, milk and butter. Some fresh fruits ana vegetables 
were provided and these were supplemented by driea fruits and 


bl Fresh meat could be easily secured from the woods 
VORSTaRESSe” * 











any d 
RY Cay that the Termer needed it. Deer and wild turkey pro- 
vided the greater Part of the supply of meat.<° 


20 
Barge, J. We, Zavala Texas; Powell, Mrs. Sarah, 


Diboll, Texas’ Interviews, December, 1933. 


The pioneer women lived rather busy lives. They arose 
sarly and worked until late because there was litt 
play, with cooking, milking, spinning, dyeing, weaving, sewing, 
knitting, mending, soap meking, washing, ironing, house clean- 
ing and gardening a1} to be done. Despite all of this work 


le time for 


they were happy and found some time for & type of recreation, 


The women frequently hed quilting perties and spinning bees. 


When they had such gatherings they often walked two or three 


Miles and carried their spinning wheel, 
if the distance was too great, they went in an ox wagon, 
women washed their faces with home-made lye soap and used tallow 


to keep their skin soft. If they used any powder at all, they 


21 
had to use a little corn starch. 


cards, or sewing baskets. 
The 


December, 


o— Mrs. Serah, Diboll, Texas, Interview, 


1934. | 
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The pioneer men found their hours long and their work 
hard because all of their work was done by hand with crude tools. 
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They had to puaqa houses, clear lend, split-reils, make their 
tools for farming, tan leather, make shoes, kill game for meat, 
gather bark for dyes, cultivate the crops, and go long distances 
to market, There was Generally a shoe cobbler in each commnity 
who made all of the shoes, as well as a blacksmith who made most 
of the tools, These men were usually paid with farm products 
because there Was very little money. There were some carpenters 
who were more Skilled in building houses then the average man. 
Some men spent all of their time making such furniture as chairs, 
tables, and bedsteads for sale, 

The men often worked together at house raisings, rail 
splittings, log rollings, chimney daubings, and fodder pullings. 
Even though the work was herd these occasions were made gay by 
feasting and Joking. Another type of community work was salt 
making. A group of men would collect a number of large iron 
kettles which were called wash pots and carry them in “ox- 
wagons" to one of the salines in the county where they spent 
two or three days making salt. Each man usuelly got enough 
salt to supply his home for a year. The settlers made nearly 
all of the salt they used in this manner until about 1870. 

Horee racing, fox hunting, and wolf hunting were often 
engaged in for sport. Horse racing seems to have been & favor- 


Very few if any of the pioneer farmers hag ever 


ite sport. 
seen a race horse, but they ran their "broom-tail" ponies with 


ch thrill as though they had been thoroughbreds. Deer 
as mm . | 
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eee Was engaged in both for sport and for a supply of meat. 
ihe deer were hunted in two ways. Some of the men preferred mak-~ 
ing drives for the deer and som liked fire-hunting. In the 
arive a pack of dogs were led into a smali territory where the 
deer were known to stay. One of the men would take the dogs in 
to start the deer and the others would take stands at points 
where the deer usually ran out. The deer usually followed one 
of several paths in leaving the drive. This habit of the deer 
made the hunters’ success mare certain. In making a drive the 
men generally rode favorite ponies that had been trained for 
driving. The fire-hunt was a milder form of sport than the 
drive, but it was also more productive of meat. In fire-hunting 
the hunters used a fire pan which resembled a modern frying pan 
except the handle was much longer than that of the frying pan. 
Pine knots were used for fuel. Usually two men hunted together. 
One held the fire pan and shined the deer's eyes while the other 


one shot the deer. Sometimes the hunters would kill a cow or 


some other animal by mistake, but the experienced fire-hunters 
could distinguish the eyes of the various animals, 
In addition to the types of recreation described above 
the pioneers had dances, parties, singings, and weddings that 
provided entertainment for the young people. During this period 
every one went to church. The camp meetings of the | 
tended. People would go miles in ox-wagons | = 


summer were well at i 
a few days in order to hear the series of sermons ie 


practically 


and camp f 






























delivered by same favorite minister.°* 


sBchPt, but she gisrionity: of setting 2b to market wane thes 
22. 
Vaughn, J. H., Lufkin, Texas, Interview, December, 1955. 
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The pioneer farmer grew corn, potatoes, sugar cane and 
other food crops. The corn was used chiefly for bread because 
the pioneers did not feed their stock regularly. The suger cane 
was grown for both syrup and sugar. The syrup and sugar was 
cooked in large iron kettles that would hold fifty gallons or 
more. The meking of syrup was not so difficult as the making 
of suger. In making sugar the cane juice was boiled to the 
suger stage. The farmer tested it with his eye by dripping @ 
little of the boiling syrup fran the skimmer. After the juice 
was cooked to the *sugar-boil", it was poured into large barrels 
thet had been prepered for the suger. The suger barrels had 
holes bored in the bottoms and were set on a large drain board 
that had grooves cut in it so the drippings or molasses could 
be run inte a container and saved. A deep layer of the crushed 
cane stalks was placed in the barrel into which the suger was 
poured. The cane stalks provided a drain for the dripping 
sugar. After the suger had dripped sufficiently, it was taken 
out and rolled with a rolling pin to make the grains finer. 
After being rolled it was stored in barrels.” 
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*S avis, Re Le, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, June, 1934. 
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The farmers 6rew cotton for the home loom and for the 
market, but the difficulty of getting it to market made the 
farmer indifferent about growing it. During the forties the 
farmers hauled their cotton to Shreveport in ox-wegons, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-five miles, or built refts on 
the rivers and floated it down the rivers to Beaumont. When 
they reached Beaumont, they got little tug boats to tow the 
rafts on to Sabine Pass because the rafts could not be floated 
any farther than the tidewater. At Sabine Pass the cotton was 
loaded on ocean-going vessels and carried to Galveston or to 
New Orleans. The rafts were used for flosting cotton down the 
rivers until the seventies and ox-wagons were used for hauling 
cotton and for freighting until the railroads were established. 
the freight rates by ox-wagons were generally fifty cents a 
hundred from Shreveport. Cattle raising was carried on with 
the farming and was the chief source of income because cattle 
could be raised cheaply and with ao small amount of labor. The 
cattle could be sold at a fair price and the buyers took them 
at the pens. However, the young men were often hired by the 


drovers to help drive the cattle to the northern merkets.°* 





TE Ps ae 
*tuerrington, d. C., Huntington, Interview. 
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The pioneer settlers hardly knew whet schools were. For 














a tong time the County made no provisions for schools and the 
VSmna thes made veryelittle...The first. schoolhouse mentioned 
in the recorés was in the J. F. Renfro neighborhood. This 
Bouse Was designatedvas the place’ for holding) the election July 
10, 1848, in precinct No. 3. There was no description of the 
house, but it was very likely a loghouse that had been built by 
the community, 

Mr. John Colwell who was born in the county in 1849, 
describes the school that he attended as follows: the house 
was a log cabin put up by the community with split-log benches, 


no doors, and the ends not gabled. The school was a subscrip- 





tion school taught by an Irishman who was paid in farm products. 
Drinking water was carried from a branch about two hundred 
yards from the schoolhouse. Each community had a similer 
school building that served for both school and church purposes. 
the two or three months free school in winter was often supple- i 


mented by 4@ subscription school during July and August.*® in 








25 pookshire, Jd. Po, imfkin, Texas; Colwell, John, 
Zevala, Interviews, January, 1934. 
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1859 one of the poorest schools received $348.50 from the public | 
school fund and one of the best received $144.00, : 
The first grist mills and gins owned by the pioneers were 


eee eee rene. 


horse-mills that may have been adequate for grinding corn, but 
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Were & poor means for ginning cotton. The best of these mills 
Ginned only three ‘or tour beles of cotton a day. The horse- 
mill“was i Fephactdcbyoatemald istédm intl? thet ginned six or 
eight balesa day. ‘The steam-mill had a small upright boiler 
that set up on legs and water was supplied by means of a bar- 
rel. The water was carried by hand from some nearby source. 
The engine was often fired with cotton seed that had been left 
at the mill. In those days the farmers rerely ever hauled all 
of their cotton seed home because they could not sell them and 
did not want them for stock feed. The cotton presses were 
home-made and had no facilities for getting the cotton from 


the gin to the press. This made it necessary to carry the cot- 


ton by hand from the gin to the press.~° 





ee errington, ds C., Huntington, Texas, Interview, 
January, 1954. 





In 1852 regular steamboat lines were established on the 
Neches and Angelina rivers and boats were operated until after 


the Civil Wer. The average yearly run-off of the Angelina 


River is 1,790,000 acre feet and the Neches River 1,650,000 
acre feet; therefore the river boats were small and they were 


built for utility only. They were primarily freight carriers 


on which passengers were allowed passage at their own risk of 


The light draft of the vessels 


ineonvenience and discomfort. 











prevent 
ed luxurious features of construction and the sparse 


settl 
“ment along the rivers made them unnecessary. There was 
no 
Bay life on the boats that plied the Neches and Angelina 


r 
ivers because the transportation of products on these rivers 


Was & seasonal task limited somewhat by the stages of the water 


in the rivers, Hence, the one purpose of the masters was to 


load and unload &S quickly as possible. The capacity of the 
boats was measured in bales of cotton and ranged from three 


hundred bales to fourteen hundred bales. Captain Wiess says: 
I have helped to wear out two steamboats on these 
rivers and I, myself, have run a four hundred bale boat 
as high up the Angelina River as Pattonia in Nacogdoches 
County and to Rockland on the Neches River. The steamer 
J. d. Warren carrying fourteen hundred bales of cotton 
ran as high up the Angelina River as Townsend's Bluff in 


the south end of San Augustine County and brought out 
cotton. 


Captain W. E. Rogers and E. I. Kellie were navigators 
of the Neches River. Captain W. A. Fletcher, Wm. Wiess, 


Napoleon Wiess, Cave Johnson, and James Dalton belong to the 


27 


later period of river steamboats. The Steamer Laura, one of 





27 <tratton, Florence, The Story of Beaumont, 39-45. 
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the later boats, is the best known to the older people who 
Lived near the Angelina River efter the Civil War. Captain 
Smith and G. A. Medford helped run the steamer from Beaumont 
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to Patt 
onia during the late seventies and early eighties.“° 
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sese Cochran, J. ¢., Lufkin, Texas, Interview, Januery, 
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Setting up a County Government 


Angelina County was created by an act of the Legislature 


April 22, 1846. The important provisions of the act may be 


summerized as follows: 

Section one established the boundaries of the county 
and named the county, Angelina. 

Section two named William G. Lang, Henry Massengill, 
Wiley Colwell, Joseph Herrington, James A. Ewing, John 
Bowman, and John McAnally as a board of commissioners to 
locate a seat of justice for the county. 

Section three provided for the location of the county 
site. 

Section four named the county site, Marion. 

Seetion five provided for the purchase or for the 
receiving by donation of land for county site purposes.”” 


eeiia EEE PIO 


22 camel, Laws of Texas, Vol, III, pp. 1540-1542. 
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Now thet the county had been ereated and a Board of Com- 


a had been appointed to carry out the terms of the 
SN nicseeonstantantgrencin of organizing it de- 
oners. The work of organization must 
have been a tremendous task with their means of communication 
and @ population of approximately one thousand Texans scatter- 
ed all over the county, but principslly along the Angelina 
river. Juiging from their signatures in the Deed Records and 
other records the writer concludes that only five of the com- 
missioners served. These were William G. Lang, Henry 


Massengill, Joseph Herrington, James L. Ewing, and John 


Bowman.°” 
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30 
Commissioners Court Record, Lufkin, Angelina County, 


Texas, Book A, p. 37. 
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The first duty of the commissioners as set forth in sec- 
tion number 3 of the act was to select a site for the seat of 
justice. In pursuance of this duty the commissioners selected 
Moses Bluff on the Angelina River as the center point, north 
and south, on said river and Dunagean as the center of the 
county. An election was neld February 3, 1847, to select one 
of these sites as the seat of justice. For some reason only 
twenty-eight votes were cast. The river site received twenty- 


six and Dunagen only two. As wes frequently the case in elec- 


tions, some dissatisfaction was expressed and a second election 
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was held April 3, 1847, This time a little more interest was 
expressed by an increase in the number of votes polled. ‘The 
river site received thirty-seven and Dunagan two. As a result 
of this election the river site was declared the official 
county seat and named Marion, as provided for in section number 


4 of the legislative act.°+ 


ol 
Commissioners Court R 
Texas, Book A, p. 37. t Record, Lufkin, Angelina County, 
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On July 135, 1846, the first election was held in the 


county for the purpose of electing county officers.” On 


ernie meena ancuaeanaaengee een tee CCE AEC TEA DAA 
32 egister of State and County Officers, State Library, 
Austin, Texas, No. 258, p. 19. 


ioe potter of She oo Ue 


Friday, July 31, 1846, the newly elected officers assembled at 


the home of A. 
of taking the required oaths of 


C. Caldwell at Shawnee Prairie for the purpose 
office and making bonds before 


assuming their respective duties as officers of the county. 


Winfield, chief justice of Nacogdoches County, administer- 
e to Joseph Herrington, chief justice elect 
after having been sworn in, Joseph 

eath of office to the following 


We. W. 
ed the oath of offic 


of Angelina County. 


Herrington administered the 


officers: As C- Caldwell, county clerk, John D. Gann, district 





clerk, Thomas B, Windham, probate judge, G. W. T. Collins, 
Sheriff, Squire Brown, assessor and collector of taxes, John 

D. Windham, Thomas Crawford, John Evans, and Francis Hill, com- 
missioners, Otto Sickenberger, coroner, Nethan W. Gann, con- 
stable, beat number i, H. A. P. Berry, constable, beet number 


2, and S. L. Shofner, constable, beat number :," 


eat ec 
Oo 
Commissioners Court Record, Book A, pp. 1<s. 
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The county site wes not established until April 3, 1847; 
therefore the county officers had to use their own homes as of- 
fices and hold court in the home of some settler until the 
county site was located. The first term of the commissioners 
court met at the home of James W. Bridges October 12, 1846, and 
thereafter at the home of Isaac Dunagan until April 12, 1847, 
when, et this time, the court convened at Marion which had been 
elected as the seat of justice on April re The first term of 
eR 

34, «missioners Court Record, Book A, pp. 5-10. 
ee 
district court eonvened at the hom of Isaac Dunagan, but the 
second term was held at Marion under a large tree where a pine 
log served as @ pench for the jury. The first case brought be~- 


fore the court at Marion is said to have been a case of hog 


i 
e 
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theft. The ears of the stolen hogs, which hed been preserved 

aS evidence in the case, were cerried in and laid on the log. 

During the course of the trial a fight ensued. While the men- 
bers of the court were occupied with the fight, some vigilant 
dogs took advantage of the disturbance and ete the "evidence" 
thereby bringing the trial to a close.°” 


Serr aed, Letcin, anzeline om 


35. | 
1934 Will Evans and wW. J. Townsend, Interview, January, 
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On June 7, 1847, a new building was rented from J. F. 





Richerdson at three dollers a month to be used as offices and 
court room until a courthouse could be built. The following 
month, July 22, the county contracted with John Evans to build 


& two-story, log courthouse for $700. The building was thirty- 


six feet long and twenty-four feet wide. The walls of the 


first story were ten feet high and the second eight. Plank 





partitions divided the first floor into one lerge room, twenty- 


four feet square, and the second story had two plank partitions 


so placed as to make three rooms of equal size. The building 
was covered with 30-inch, red oak boards,”® 
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56 Commissioners Court Record, Book A, Pp. 13, 19, 
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On September 25, 1647, J. C. Moses, who then resided in 








an Angustine County, conveyed to the Board of Commissioners 

of Angelina County fifty-one acres of the Randolph M. Gilbert 
survey which was located on the west bank of the Angelina 
River. The only consideration for the transfer of the land was 


lot number 2 im block number 3 of the townsite of Marion.” 


menace et itl SN EO ne ene fet eee th mee 
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"Deed Records, Lufkin, Angelina County, Texas, Book A 
pp. 122-225, ec ipegeeas mat 
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the records indicate that the town was located and platted on | 
this tract of land before the transfer of titles had been con- | 
summated, This seems te be the only land that the county ac- 
quired for the town site of Marion. The lots were sold and 
the proceeds used for public buildings. 
A second courthouse was built at Marion in 1849. This 
was a two-story frame building thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide and was constructed on the same plan as the first. On 
January 1, 1849, the commissioners court made a contract with 
John Aldridge to build this courthouse for $500 and to complete 


it by June 1. He had to ask for an extension of time which was 


granted on condition that he pay rent on the courthouse from 


June 1 to November Ps 
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585 oumissioners Gourt Record, Book A, p. 88. 














There 
pa is no record of a jail having been built at Marion. 
ere are 

no entries of «4 plan for a jail, ea contract, or cost 


for builé 
ing and maintaining a jail, but there are entries for 
small gs 
“ms of money that°were paid for the guarding and board- 


ing of prisoners. 


The first work of the commissioners court was to make 
provisions for finaneing the county government. During the 
October term of court in 1846, the commissioners levied prop- 
erty and occupation taxes, equal to one-fourth of the state 


taxes, on all properties and weati ons subject to state taxes.°? 


59 ¢ missioners Court Record, Book A, pp. 3=4. 
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the court had also to establish a system of public roads for 
the county. The roads that had been maintained by Nacogdoches 
as public roads were re-established and some new ones were 
established. Road districts were laid out and overseers were 
appointed to supervise the work on the roads. 

There were no bridges on the creeks and rivers until 
after 1870. The ereeks could be forded most of the year, but 
it was necessery to provide sane means for crossing the rivers. 
Ferries were established on the rivers at the most important 
road crossings. The ferrymen were required to pay licenses 
ranging from six to thirty dollars and make bonds of $5,000 
each, The rates of toll were fixed by the comuissioners court 





















in 1846 as follows: 





Footman S¢; 


Men and horse 10¢3; 


fwe oxen and eart 30¢3 
Two oxen and wagon 40¢3 
Four oxen and wagon 5O0¢ 3; 
Loose stock of all kinds og « 
if the water was high the ferrymen coula charge double these 


rates. All of the ferry boats were owned by individuals except 


the one at Marion. In November, 1850, the court made a contract 


with Ashburn Davis to build a ferry boat for the county to be 
used on the Angelina River at Marion. The boat was fifty feet 
long and ten feet wide, with gunwales twenty inches deep. The 
boat was completed by February, i851, and leased to Jesse Bruce 
who was the highest bidder. Bruce paid an annual lease of 
$136.60 and was given the right to charge the reguler rates of 
toll. The ferries were used until bridges were built. The 
first river bridge was built across the Neches River at Bonner 
ferry in 1894. In the summer of 1897 the Angelina River was 
bridged at Brown's Ferry and at Worden’s Ferry in the autumn, 
In 1870 the commissioners court levied a road tax of one-eighth 
of one per cent on all taxable property for the upkeep of pub- 
lic roads and to build bridges in the county for the year 1871. 
The first bridges to be built on the creeks were contracted in 


July, 1872, and completed in the spring of 1875. Buck Creek 
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was bridged 
R sos on the Homer-Jonesvilie road, Biloxi on the Homer- 
ocky Cr 
ky Crossing road, and Shawnee on the Homer-Jasper road. 


From 
— bridges on the creeks were constructed rather 
rapidly. 


. 2 nn eaVOE pond, thence seross to the 


Comni 
Book C, p, =e Court Record, Book A, pp. 7-11, 27, 
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The county had to have a sketch of all the lands belong- 
ing to it before it coula survey, sell, or transfer its lands 
successfully. On Mey 29, 1848, Williem G. Leng was appointed 
to go to the surveyor's office at the town of Nacogdoches and 
make a sketch of all the Lands belonging to Angelina County as 
they appeared on the district map and also to take a copy of 
the field notes of the county. As soon as Lang completed this 
work, he was appointed county surveyor and he assumed the 


duties of this office January 1, 1849, #1 





41; ommi ssioners Court Record, Book A, p. 42. 





Very little was done for the schools of the county until 


about 1900, but the first definite step toward establishing a 


system of free schools was taken in 1854, In pursuance of an 


act to establish a system of public schools the county was 


divided into three districts. District number 1 included all 
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of the territory north 


of a line drawn from the mouth of Durasno 
Creek on th 


é © Angelina River to the mouth of Cedar Creek on the 
Neches River, District nuuber 2 included the territory south of 
& line drawn from the mouth of Stanley Creek on the Angelina 

River, along the creek to the river road, thenee across to the 
Shawnee Prairie Road, and thence to the mouth of Buck Creek 


- 
01d 


on she Neches River. District mmber 5 incluiéd ell of the ter 


ritory between districts number 1 and number 2. 


A petition was 
presented at the A 


ugust term of court by J. B. Cochren, William 
Herrington, and Jos 





eph Herrington for a smaller and more conve- 
nient district to be cut out of the 


I eerie 
« i ‘ v : ery, 
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northern part of district 
humaber 2. This petition was granted and the court redistricted 


the entire county making sixteen districts instead of three. ** 
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ons cat onare Court Record, Book A, p. 223, Book B, 
pp. 8-10. 


| 
vey the four leagues of land appropriated to the county as a 


In August, 1857, William Hudson was appointed to locate and sur- | 


school fund by a legislative act passed June 16, 1854. G. H. | 
Martin, E. Finley, and W. L. Denman were appointed in 1858 as a 
poard of school examiners who on application examined all per- | 
sons proposing to teach school in the county. A poll tax of \ 
one dollar was levied December 1, 1870, for the support of pub- 


lie free schools. In 1860 the county provided a tuition of one 








dollar and fifty cents for the 


43 orphan and indigent children of 
the county, 


count 2 i 
>. 356. Sioners Court Record, Book B, Pe 130, Book C, 
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the Chier Centers of Population 


The county sites were the-chief centers of population 
until about 1890, but there Were several little villages thet 
mark the centers of population and important river crossings. 
The earliest of these were Calhoun, Herrington Mill, Cane Hill, 
Cheeseland, Wilmoth, Bradley, Shawnee Creek, and Miami. The de- 
scription of Miami will give an idea of the type of villege that 







was found in the early days. Miami or Neches City was a little 
village located on the Neches River at Clark's Ferry. This vil- 
lage which was established by the pioneer settlers is shown on 
the maps of Texas as early as 1857. In las2 F, H, Robinson, 





editor of the county paper, describes the village as follows: 


is plece (Miami) is commonly known as Clark's Ferry, 
but yg eer on the railroad maps as "Neches City." 
It is situated on the east bank of the Neches River at 
Clerk's Ferry. The place is also known as Miami that 
being the name given the postoffice established there, 
It is the present terminus of the H. E. & W. fT. Railway. 
There is only one drygoods and grocery establishment, 
Shindler & Chambers, which has a drinking saloon attachea. 
hnother saloon omned by J. Ws Chaney anda hotel ones nc 
Mr. Chambers constitute the business enterprises of the 
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place, *” 
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obinson ‘ ; ye _ 
1882. > #, te, ihe Banner, Homer, Texas, August 4, 


So recente: 
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the ; 
first county site was located at Marion on the west 


bank of the Angelina River, 
the present county site, 


about twelve miles east of Lufkin, 
At the present time Charlie Moorehead 
resides on the old townsite of Merion and is using the land for 
farm purposes. in the beginning the town consisted of a few 
tog houses and a two-story log courthouse, but in a short time 
a few frame buildings, a general merchandise stare, drugstore, | 
blacksmith, and a two-story courthouse were erected. The town | Bo 
wes small and its population was composed chiefly of the county 
officers and the few people who had business establishments in 
town, When the county site was moved the greater part of the 

2 i population moved with it because there were no industries to 
support a town, and the best location for trade was at the coun- 
ty site. Marion deserves mention as a town only because it was 
the first county site and it wes one of the earliest centers of 
population. At the time the county was organized it was the 
natural location for the seat of government because the people 


looked toward the rivers as the principal means of transporta- 


tion, and the majority of the people lived on the Angelina River 
? 











slope , *4 
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1934. +> Lufkin, Texas, interview, Jamery, 


SENET PUETTE-Werie nS vrintonss war 


A 
fter the County site had béen at Marion eight years or 


more an agitation was begun for moving it from Marion to the 
Seographical center, Marion was located on the eastern edce of 
the county and was inconvenient for the people living near the 
Neches River. The movement for the change was due perhaps to 
the growth of the population of the Neches River Slope. Some 
of the people desiring the change succeeded in gettine the 
Legislature to pass an act, February 11, 1854, providing for an 
election to be held the first Monday in June, 1854, for elect- 
ing a permanent county site. The Legislature appointed Frencis 
Hill, W. L. Denman, H. Parker, Joel Hill, and M. Jones as town 
commissioners to lay out, sell, and transfer town lots and to 
receive a suitable building for court purposes, ** 
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*°commel, Laws of Texas, Vol. III, pp. 1540-1542. 
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There were only two sites, Marion and Jonesville, nomi- 





nated to be considered by the voters in the June election. 
Jonesville received 116 votes and Marion 539. Jonesville haa 
been chosen as the geographical center of the county and it was 














located foy 
Y Miles 
Highway number 40 ~ tie present town of Huntington on 
chosen site Th * For Some reason Jonesville was not a well 
. iS 
records indicate that it was not 11 
accepted as a pe . generally 


made for 


Ey or Jail at Jonesville. The town commissioners em- 
: oyec William Gc, Lang to Survey the town and lay out the lots. 
his seems to have been the only step taken to establish a per- 
manent county site. on August 11, 1856, the Legislature passed 
another act providing for an election to be held the first 
fuesday in November, i856, for the permanent Location of the 
seat of government, *° The candidates for this election were 
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Gemmel, Laws of Texas, Vol. III, pp. 466-467, 


ct 


Jonesville and Homer. When the election returns were examined, 
they were found illegal and rejected by the court. This caused 
the Chief Justice to order another election to be held December 
4, 1656, at whieh time Jonesville received a majority in the 

first count of the votes, but a second count was ordered. The 


second count showed that Homer had received s majority vote, 


After some wrangling the county site was moved to Homer.4? 


a mm ome nm NO AT en 


"Commissioners Court Record, Book B, pp. 95, 122, 147. 
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Sect 
17, less, os Election returns shall be Opened on May 


» then, and in thet case, the acts of J 
=. wo . eel Hill 
be te Manning, William Gann, and Thomas Crawford as com- 
o — in laying out disposing of the tract of land 
ro Bh ch Homer is located, under the act of August 11, 
» be and are he reby legalized and declered valid. 
Section 5. Be it further enacted that until the 
permanent location of the seat of Justice is selected 
&s herein provided, the county site shall be at Homer, *® 


in the election of May 10, 1858, Homer received 221 
votes and Jonesville 130. on May 31, 1858, Homer Was declared 
the county site and named Angelina as provided for in section 
2 of the above legislative act. *? Although Homer was official- 


“CA ead. te are | tate da ren enriaemennteanmnisntnien 


*° commissioners Court Record, Book B, p. 150, 


‘Whee ath cee ek eee are et Slee ll re etireitnnnivenaiinenminiies 


ly nemed Angelina, the name did not live. The town was refer~ 
red to as Angelina in all official records from the recording 











» when it was changed 
officially to Homer, 


AS so On as 


Homer Was declared the county Site, the offi- 
cers took Steps to Secure a 


patent for the town site and to 
Provide public buildings, 


The legislative act of August 11, 
1856, had Provided for &n appropriation of 640 acres of land 


for a County site on Condition that i+ be located within five 


Miles of the Seographical ce 


mer of the county on unappropri- 
ated lands, 


Now that the se condi ti on 
the town commissioners employed 
lay out the 


S had been met at Homer, 
Wiliiem Gq, Lang to survey and 


town site SO that the fiela notes could be returned 


and the patent issued. On June 15, 1858, a contract was made 


with Semuel Mentooth for moving the courthouse from Marion to 


Homer. In September wW, J. Largent, J. J. Aldridge, and wW. L. 


Denman were appointed as a committee to draft a plan for a 
county jail. On September 29, 1858, the committee submitted a 
plen which was accepted, A study of the plan reveals a lack of 
consideration for the health and comfort of the prisoners, par- 
ticularly in the provision for air in the dungeons. It also 
shows the class of materials used in the buildings of this peri- 
od and the extravagant use of the native timber as well as the 
eanount of labor expended and the small returns for hara labor. 
The plan is so expressive of the time that it seems best to 

give it in full. It is recorded as follovys: 


#9 floor shell be laid by digging a pit 
in me aacctall  e inches deep. The first tier of 
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laid of post oak hewed twelve inches 
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Art. 3. 0 
lower floor ee top of said upper timbers of said 


© shall be pl 
pwoninoh plank (sakes r <a 2» aced a covering or floor of 


of immer wait got) twelve inches wide, the 
rw or walls, sufficiently close 
Said floor to be secured in the foliowing manner: : 


mer oo a - = = — 
ee ce PS ae ee 
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; | Floor shall be laid off in squares of four inches 
t each corner of four-inch square shall be a 
Od nail and at each inch square in the four-inch square 


shell be a 104 nail, except where middle wall or walls 
cross the floor, 


4rt. 4. Inner wall or wall A shall be of timbers 

hewn twelve inches square of heart pine twenty feet iong, 
notched sufficiently clese to admit of not more than one- 
inch space at any place, said inner wall or wall A shall 
be nine feet high and sealed with two-inch plank standing 
erect, spiked or nailed in the Same manner or form as the 
covering on floor of the foundation or D. The ceiling of 
said wall shall reach from the lower floor to lower side 
af floor number 2. 


Art. 5. The outside wall or wall B shall be of hewn 
timbers twelve inches square of heart pine, twenty-three 
feet long, notched sufficiently with dove-tail, so as to 
admit of not more than one-half inch between timbers, 
said outside wall or wall B to be set six inches from 
wall A and built nine feet high as wall a. 


Art. 6. Top line or six-inch space to be filled with 
pine or oak poles nine feet long, said poles to stand 
erect and be placed in such 4 manner as to touch each 
other all around the outside of inner wall and the inside 
of outer wall, seid poles to have bark taken orf. 


Art. 7. The second floor shall be laid of timbers 
ten-inches square, Of heart pine, the full length of 
cnomtnatnnae feet, to be placed on said inner and outer 
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and outer nation of sata nine feet of said inner 
walls, omaly sere to be placed sufficiently 
&xceed one inch in no one joint ee” 5 aes: 


S. The outsia 
wall by Side wall or wall B shall be a single 
pine, mee nanan Crs twelve inches square, hewn of heart 
notched in iix © be eight feet high, the timbers to be 
© manner walls below said second floor. 


be eithinn? At the above named eight feet, there shall 
Covering ar floor to be placed in like manner 


as that of the Second floor " 
square of heart panes to be hewn timbers ten-inches 


Art. ll. The rafters to be placed two feet apart 
from center to center and shall be secured at the foot 
of each with two sufficient spikes or nails. 


Art. 12. The said rafters shall be lathed@ over in 
such manner as to admit a covering as is hereinafter men- 
tioned. 


Art. 13. The covering of said building shall be of 
boerds three-feet long to be placed in such a manner as 
to show ten inches, said boerds to be of heart pine. 


Art. 14, There shall be end plates placed under the 
rafter plates at each for studdings, the gable ends shall 
be of seven-inch weatherboarding of heart pine, outside 


dressed. 


Art. 15. There shall be three sets of lights in 
each lower cell one in the center of each end and one in 
the center of esch side except in the end next the courte 


house and one under the staircase. 


Art. 16. Hach window shall in no case admit more than 


es of light, the lower edge of said light 
obibe #808 a from the level of the lower floor, 


h window shall be let into rabbeting 
peo eb et ante to cover one-half inch bars, two inches 
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Art, 
Cvery two Rn above named iron bars shall have at 
‘ oenb eee bar one inch squsre through the 
one ; 
right angle and brad et eacr ane ber shall cross at 


Art. 19 The ab 
. ove ger 
outside edge of the insite ene eee be placed on the 


The door of said jail 

e shall be placed to 

aetna J@il on the secona floor directly over the 
Well in the 6nd facing the courthouse, 


Art. 21. . The door Shall b 
feet, six inches ihe. e six feet high, three 


i “are 28. The door shutters shall be built of two- 
neh plank crossing directly, spiked in the same manner 


one to open to the right, the other to the left, one to 


Art. 23. The manner of swinging said door shutters 
Shall be as follows: There shall be three large door 
hinges twenty-four inches long, three inches wide, one- 
half inch thick rabbeted into the outside of said door 
shutter even or level with the. outside plenk and said 
hinge shall be spiked with spikes sufficiently long to go 
through the said shutter and clinch. 


4rt. 24, The lock shall be placed on said shutter by 
placing said lock between the plank in such a manner as 
to admit the bolt of lock to extend into the facing the 


full length when sprung. 


Art. 25. On the facing of said door shall be a plate 
of iron one-half inch thick, six inches square, with a 
hole through the center to admit the lock, said iron plate 
to be level with the facing and secured by sufficient 


spikes at each corner. 


Art. 26. There shell be steps running from the found- 
tion on the em of said building fronting courthouse so 
; t admit entrance through the door on the second floor, 
pa teps shall be lasting timbers, attached to said steps 
a rae nr a platform eight feet square, level with the 
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top of the 
Said gs eps Om floor, With a railing around two sides, 
at when shall be secured from injuring by 
© manner as the roof of said building. 


door sha and spiked as door shutters, said trap 

Sventyistees + a by two hinges two inches wide and 

The hinge shal] we’. P xe? With five spikes to each hinge. 

With suffici r © secured with an iron rod one inch thick, 

each trap 4 ent staples at each end. There shall be to 

inehes " Cor an iron bar two inches wide and twenty 

wide. th né, With a hole three inches long end one inch 

ar the mn Staple for said trap to reach through the timbers 
Cor and clinch, saia Staple shall be sufficiently 


high above_the bar t¢, | : 
hold same 50 r to admit of a sufficient padlock to 


te be llding 9 


20 
Commissioners Court Record, Book B, pp. 208-211. 


FOUTS after she close of the war, 


On February 21, 1859, J. M. Stovall and G. ¥. Perkins 





contracted to build this jail within twelve months for $470. 
This was the first jail to be built in the county and it was 
used until the courthouse burned in 1891. The two dungeons 

on the first floor were for keeping prisoners and the second 


floor was used for offices. = 
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Sloevis, R. Le, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, June, 1934. 
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On November 25, 1859, Juige Guinn, Thomas B. Windham, 
W. W. Wheeler, Thomas Denman, Thomas Crawford, Cel Fisher, 
John M. Stovall, Jack Davis, G. B. Stark, and John D. Gann were 




















ty feet square and twenty-eight feet high 


of the same dimensions. They submitted a 


ding Sixty feet long, fifty feet Wide, and 
twenty-eight feet high. the 


was contracted to J. B 


plan wag accepted and the building 
« Stark, in January of 1861, for $5,250, 


to give a bond of $20,000. The contract 
Was transferrea from J. B. Stark te J. 


Davenport of Rusk County, May 50, 1861. 


and Stark Was required 


W. Chapman and Williem 
These contractors had 
srected only the wall of the building when the work was stopped 


on account of the Civil War. ‘The building was never completed. 
the walls stood for Several years after the close of the war, 
but were finally torn down and the brick was S0ld for other 
purposes. After the plan for the completion of the brick build- 
ing was rejected in 1875, @ two-story frame building fifty-six 
feet square was erected for a courthouse. This building was 
destroyed by fire in 1891 shortly before the county site was 
moved to Lufkin. 

Although Homer was the county site for thirty-four years, 
it was only a small inland trade center with a population of 
about six hundred. When the Houston East and West Texas Rail- 
way crossed the county six miles west of Homer in 1862, it de- 
termined the future of Homer. As soon as the railway station 
was established at Lufkin six miles northwest of Homer, the 
people saw the advantages that the railroad center offered, 


— ar eae 








to Lutki ‘empt was made to mowe the county site 
r) ne " 
oe In the eleestion or May 9, 1885, Homer received 532 
es and Lufke 
pe MAT -.0m Jenuary 2, 1892, a second election | 
Was held, 


In this elec 
There Were two r 
ing Lufkin @s a county 


. tion Homer received 436 votes and Lufkin 
076, 
easons for the voters of the county favor- 


Lufkin with its rail- 


county would move 


Of epvernment to their town, When this was 


done, most of the merchants, lawyers, and physicians followed 
6nd Homer was S0on reduced to a little country store and post- 
52 


office, 





Sr estion Returns, Lufkin, Ang 
&, Commissioners Court Record, Lu 


elina County, Texas, Book 
Book F, p. 122 


fkin, Angelina County, Texas, 


a lorie sate of Angeline County was 


The Civil War Perioa 


SASL RAEN ele eeeren.etiomnemieems 


Texas seceded from the Union in February, 1861, and was 





admitted to the Confederacy by an act of Congress March 1, 1861. 
| Secession was not favored by the majority of the voters of 

- I 

| Angelina County. The election returns of February 5, 1861, 


show that there were 164 votes cast against secession and 139 
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®Xas was finitted to the Confederacy a 
O35 seteinnieenenetnantienimamta a E 
Winkler. » 
Of Zexas, P. 8a. Be Ws, Journal sg Qf the Secession Convention 


Second call for five thousand. In order to secure proper en- 
listment the Legislature of Texes @ivided the state into 

thir ty-three brigade Cistricts, in each district @il able+ 
bodied men between the “8e8 of eighteen ana fifty years, with 
necessary SxCeptions, Were to be enrolled in compenies sub ject 


te the Call of the Confederate Government.>* | 


Ramsdell, Charles ¥., Reconstruction in Texas, pp. 2l- 
ee en ea — CS ees 


Although the majority vote of Angelina County was 


ageinst secession, there was a S000 enlistment in response to 


the call for volunteers. In September, 1861, the county organ- 
ized @ company for Civil War Service. This Company was organ- 
ized as Compeny D of the 7th Texas Cavalry. It was mustered 
into service at San Autonio and designated as the Third Regiment 
of General Sibley's Brigade and afterwards became known as Tom 
Green's Brigade, For a list of the names of the men who served 
in this company see the muster roll of Company D in the appendix 
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page 220, 7 
his is not a Complete List of the Civil War 


on 
21050. Nmanpemgea amen ee Sell. fess 


tr 3 Ce ; Sols sin 7? 
Men ox el, Library, Lune n, feet ane & newspaper”; Kurth 


SPOTTY trp ee SUNOS OE. the, Ane 


veterans of the County, but only a list of Company D. There 


were many men enrolled ater this company was organized ané 


there may have been some volunteers before, 

The Confederate Conseript Law of April 16, 1862, brought 
into active Service, immediately, all able-bodied men between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty-five years for three years or 
fer the length of the war. this age limit was extended again 
and again until the State was almost drained of men.”° 


a a ere ee 
Sromsdell, Charles W., Reconstruction in Texas, pp. 2l1- 
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Before entering the war Angelina County had a white male 
population of 466 between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 


57 
124 over forty-five, and 606 under cightcen. This number of 


ener ENDO LLL LLL CC LL IT ea tte tntteee ets 
S7mexas Almanac, 1859, p. 208. 
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en perhaps provided five hundred or more men for actual army 
pine | 


service. 
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8S Carried 
to lessen the 


Suffering of the 4 


On during the war in order 


6stitute families of the s0l- 
diers, in January, i862 


> & county tax of twenty-five cents 
On one hundred dollars 


Was levied for the Support of the des- 
titute fanilies of sold 


lers, Widows, and orphans. In 1864 


dollar, 


in 1863 the county issued 
Serip amounting to ¥4,000 for relier 


purposes and it also col- 
lected corn Which was distributed amo 


ng the destitute families. 
the State of 


Texas Sppropriateéd a sun 


of tioney which was ap- 
portioned among the ¢ 


culities for relier purposes. Angelina 
County received 


¥5,648.86 in state treasury warrants October 3, 
1864,°° 


te eta ae 


Commissioners Court Record, Lufkin, Angeline County, 
Texas, Book C, Pp. 58, 99, 101, 165. 
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The Civil Wer caused the people of Angelina County to 
have to undergo many hardships in edditicn to the actual serv- 


ice on the battle field. The coast of Texas was soon blockaded 


so that the crops could not be marketed. Certain kinds of sup- 
plies could not be bought, prices rose high, end texes were 
heavy. During 1664 the tithe of the cotton taken by the con- 


federacy was increased to one-fifth and then to one-half, 


Mil- 
itary authorities impressed beef, corn, and other supplies for 











the army ang 
Paid for them in worthless certificates.” The 


ii 
Ramsdel] . Charles w,, 


Reconstructi on in Texas, 21-22. 


Sp aes anciis age 


people of Angelina County who experienced Civil Wer hardships 
emphasize the worthless Confederate money and the lack of cof- 
fee and flour. Some Wheat was grown to supply flour, and vari- 
ous things were substituted for coffee. The most common sub- 
stitutes were potatoes, beans, and corn which were parched and 
ground and used as coffee.” 


~—n—oonsr Eee eiettieritrsishenebescenicioncpiemeageareniernnsewoeere acne xienrne, ar go 
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Russell, W. D., Huntington, Texas; Davis, R. L., 
Lufkin, Texas, Interview, January, 1934. 


coeonreenenannes nt ttre ila tlm teenie a ta 
The Civil War was followed by the period of reconstruction 


which, in some way, affected all of Texas. On June 19, 1865, 


General Granger, of the United States Army, took command of 


Texas. Upon his arrival at Galveston he ismed orders that un- 


til the arrival of the treasury agents all cotton should be 
turned over to the quartermaster'’s department for shipment to New 


Orleans or New York. About a month later the treasury agents 
arrived, but they did not help the cotton situation. These 
pte. had constant opportunities to defraud end speculate with 


little danger of being punished. In a short time the cotton 
















market was so bsa} 
edly paralyzed that the planters were unable 
to sell their cotton, 62 
° The mismanagement of the cotton 


SSG tag a anit asin ian a 


Ramsd 
ZL<-22 4 ell, Charles Wey Reconstruction in Texas, pp. 








~novoraen lame 
market seems to have been the chief evil of reconstruction 
that Angelina County had te bear. All of the county officers 
were removed by the reeonstruction officers, but local men 
were appointed to fill all of the offices. These men who 
were appointed perhaps served es well as the men who had been 


elected, os There were no Federal troops stationed in Angelina — 





C2 orricial Bond Record, Lufkin, Angelina County, Texas, . 
Book 5, pPe 1-15. 


ee le Ee 
County.” The nearest Federal troops were stationed at 


nnn nee EEE 
GScexas Almanac, 1867, pe 64. 


I 


Necogdoches. Occasionally 4 Federal soldier would come over 


to Homer, the county site, but such visits did not seem to 
o ; 















‘nflUeRe® the management of the 


county's affairs.°* | 


S* nsseek) 
» We De, Huntington, Texas, Interview, January, 


beek Rene. ee 
Another problem that was caused by the Civil War was the 
freed slaves, There were sbout five hundred slaves “ Angelina 
County when they were freed. The negroes gave no trouble eras 
being freed except they did not work well and the planters 
could not get white laborers to take their places.°> No one 
ee 


Texas Almanac, 1867, p. 64. 


enter ninneneniiirtstinapenennteenne Sonesta a ot 


but the former masters were prepared to give them living quar- 
ters. For this reason most of the negroes remained with their 
former masters and became renters until the "Kansas Exodus" 
which almost cleered the county of negroes. Some of the 
negroes became vegabonds and wandered here and there, but even 
these committed few crimes, Stealing was the common crime and 
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Some left in w 
S80ns, some on horseback, and some on foot. Al- 


most all of +} 
i them were able to get away, but only a few were 
able to return, 


The majority of those who returned wrote 


their 
—— masters for money to pay their traveling expenses 


back home, 


se ARNE «cance OER. | E> Bie. CO 6S 
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Ewing, James A., now . i i 
t = *s of Houston, Texas; Russell, W. D. 
Huntington, Texas, interviews, January, 1934. , : 
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CHAPTER Til, 
LUMBERING IN ANGELINA COUNTY 


In 1890 it was esti- 


mated + 
hat Angeline County had a crop of merchantable long-leaf 


pine amounting to 1,340 ,800,000 feet ana 1,190,400,000 feet of 


l 
short-leaf pine. All of the timber lands carried a stand of 


visuk dematilidieentioas eee 
hompson, D. W., Keltys, Texas, Interview " 
Texas Almanac, 1904, p.'204, » July, 1934. 


eee 


pine timber of not less than 8,000 feet per acre and many 
lands carried a stand of 18,000 feet to 22,000 feet per acre.” 





“cirby, John Henry, Houston, Texas, Interview, February, 
1934, 





In addition to the pine there was a stand of valuable hardwood 
amounting to five hundred million feet or more. The hardwood 
was interspersed with the short-leaf and loblolly pine. the 
actual stand of hardwood, perhaps, outnumbered the short-leaf 
pine, but only @ small per cent of the hardwood was merchantable 
two reasons for this low per cent of 


bey < 
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timber. There were 
3 ae |} 
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merchantable hardwood teiees 
: 


(1) a great num et 
trees Was present ber of imperfe 


and 
(2) several kinas of hardwod trees were 


not used for ] | 
ae Among the hardwoods not used for lumber 


T 
the Texas red oak, the bleok jack oak, and the post oak were 


outstanding. The Texas red oak and the post oak were very 
numerous and contributed to the industry of lumbering by pro- 
viding @ great supply of timber for cross-ties used in railway 
building. The merchantable hardwood timber consisted of white 
oak, overcup oak, cow oak, spotted oak, black oak, southern 
red oak, water oak, willow oak, live oak, red gum (sweet gum), 
black gum, beech, birch, locust, ash, magnolie, cypress, black 
walnut, red and sugar maple, willow, chinquapin, helly, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, elm, cedar, hackberry, basswood (linden), china, 
tupelo gum, dogwood, persimmon, cherry, and hickory.° 
TRISH BAe ee ee ee eerste erga iene temremarmaion 
eer eee Siny Deine, Texte, Intervise, Duly, 1958. 
Thompson, D. W.; Keltys, Texas, Interview, July, 1954. 
a TTT 
of a few small prairies, which had an 


With the exception 
area of fifty square miles, the county was predomi- 





approximate 


nantly a large timber region. 


As previously stated, the county | 
wan ahviaed june suaerens by tne luapommen, (see Ls 4 
© ee. which inoluded the southern half of the b 

ae ey denen nuk sqmems pare spent ef Leng-iest pine. 
county 5S tists gue, one Cy ore S a? an. 6ne ta iH 
160 QUERy this area carried 6 stand > eet per acre. a 


Some parts of 








The stand of lon 
&~le 
and along the af was pure ©xceept in the Stream valleys 
mare FY 
stand of mixed see BH short-lear area carried a dense 
Ca ti 
mbers Which included the hardwoods, the short- 


leaf and lob 

: olly Pines, ana & few islands of long-leaf pine. 

ecause of the 
nature of the wood the loblolly pine was classed 


by the lumb 
y ermen as short-lear Pine. the loblolly pine was a 


bottom land 
STowth that occurs in both regions and also oceurs 


as an old-field growth in the short-leaf area. 

The timber varied in size. The short-leaf and loblolly 
pines approximated forty inches in diameter and twenty to eighty 
feet in merchantable length and scaled from 2500 to 4000 board 
feet. Some few of these pines had a diameter of more than six 
fect and scaled 6000 board feet. The long-leaf pine was not as 
large in diameter as the other varieties, but had longer trunks 
which made the seale run higher. The average long-leaf pine 
measured two to three feet in diameter and seventy to ninety 
feet merchantable length and scaled 2500 to 6500 board feet, 
Generally, the hardwoods were larger in diameter, but the 
trunks were short; therefore the scale did not run as high aec- 


cording to diameter as the pine, One red oak cut in the 


Angelina River bottom had a diameter of seventy-four inches at 
the stump and scaled only 1500 board feet merchantable length. 
At the same time a white oak was cut that measured scventy-two 
er and scaled 2600 board feet. Many of the 


inches in diemet 
cypress which commonly have longer 


sweet gum, bleck gum, and 











for their yearly Supply of bacon and shortening, they gave no 





thought to the conservation of timber. Great numbers of valu- 
able trees were destroyed unnecessarily becsuse the timber had 
no market value except thet occasionally an order for a few ship 
timbers could be secured. These had to be floated down the riy- 
ers or carried on the small boats that navigated the rivers. 


It seems that the pioneer settlers introduced no method of 


cutting lumber until after the county was organized and Marion 


was established as the county seat. In most of the homes could 
be found an ax, broadex, crosseut saw, frow, and hammer, 
as the men who were classed es carpenters owned in addition to 


the above tools an adz, augers of various sizes, a handsayw, 


where- 


chisels, a level, and planes such as the jack-plane, the smooth- 
? 

ing plane, the compass plane, and the rabbet plane. The mauls i 
 % [ 


| | wood. on. 
and wedges were made of certain Kinds of hardwood. suppliea | 





With these tools the pioneers could build log houses, fences, 








and curb the shalloy due weld 
8 


> Gnd make crude’ farm implements. 


The Pir p ing 
irst Ste S_ Of Lumber Menufaeturin 


The first a 
nd the Crudest method of cutting lumber in the 


This method required more 
A strong frame was built of heavy 


© it was being sewed. The frame was 


order to secure a uniform thickness. The saw which was called 
a rip saw had a long narrow blade somewhet similar to our modern 
Crosscut saw and it wes operated by hand with one man standing 
beneath the log and one above, As the lumber was cut, it was 
stacked and dried in the open air. The lumber was sold in the 
rough and the purcheser or carpenter dressed it to suit his 
needs. This slow and leborious method of cutting lumber was 
resorted to mainly to obtain lumber for flooring, window and 
door shutters, and furniture. One of these crude plents which 
is said to be the first established in the county was located 
one and one-half miles from the town of Marion. A part if not 
all of the lumber used in the first log houses built at Marion 


dk 
was cut by this plant. 
coescasassentamummercanassrannrisnananapniapreasaneccnnmsnassse, CATT! CC ranma 
Sewing, James A., Houston, Texas, Interview, January, 
sane Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1934, 
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The next st 
Sp in 
for tumber manufacturing was the adding of a 


Sh saw y 
to a water mill. edie hich worked perpendicularly, 


Mill wae 
mill and a cotton ei S & combination of a grist 


y the 
first water mil) same water wheel. The 


branches and creeks &S @re found in some of the adjoining coun- 
ties, perticularly Tyler and Jasper. The water had to be sup- 
plied by impounding the run-off during the rainy season. As the 
early settlers lacked our modern equipment for building surfece 
ponds, they built dams across the streams. These dems were hard 
to construct and difficult to hold during the season of heaviest 
rainfall; therefore few such dams were built. I+¢ is said that 
Dick White owned the first water mill in the county. White's 
mill which was loceted near the Denman place north of Lufkin 

Was a grist mill and cotton gin combined with a sash saw attach- 


ed. It was located in the short-leaf pine area which was the 


chief egricultural section of the county. 
water mill which was built and owned by Slater, four miles south 


his mill was located in the long-leaf pine area 


There was another 


of Zavalla. 
and was one of the most important water mills in the county. 
fhe chief importance of the water mills is that they supplied 


ugh lumber for local purposes and they mark a step in the 
ro m | 














manufacture or lumber 5 
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Russell, yw, ; Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1934 
1934. » Route i, Huntington, Texas, Interview, 


Sa 
pantomime RUNG was insite aay ai 


: ” See Generally, that stean sawmills were not in- 
troduced until after the Civil Wers There were two steam saw- 
milis in Angeline County ip 1867, These mills were owned by 
¥. W. Manning and Charles L. Kelty, Manning's mill was located 
south of Homer on Lindsey Lake and Kelty's on Biloxi Greek four 
miles west of Homer. About 1870 Charles L. Kelty moved his 
mill to the western edge of Burris Prairie. This was the first 
sawmill in the county to have a planing mill attached for the 
finishing of lumber for building purposes. Since these sawmills 


had no facilities for shipping lumber, their output was limited 


to home consumption. Kelty had chosen an ideal location for his 


mill which hes become one of the oldest and largest sawmills in 


East Texes. He operated the mill until 1887 and during that 


year he sold the mill to the Angelina County Lumber Company, 


which is still operating the mill as one of the most modern saw- 
mills in the South. New, larger, and more modern machinery has 

been added, but the mill is now operating on the same site under 
the same name as when erected. Other smell sawmills were estab- 
lished as the local demands increased, but the big sewmills were 








not erected unt 
il the farly Nineties, © 


6 P 
Ewi I 
1934. 38+ James As, Houston, Texas, Inte 


Vaughn, J. 4 rview, January, 
2 ° *>5 Route 5, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1934. 
of ton trang En IRapitee abt son sinees aoe 
fhe Large Sawmills 


*he introduction of the large sewnills was influenced, 
Greatly, by the building of railroads in the county.» The first 
railroad, the Houston “ast and West Texas, was built in 1882. 
it crossed the county trom Clark's Ferry on the Neches River to 
Shawnee Crossing on the Angelina Rivers The second reilway, 
the Kansas City and Gulf Short Line, was built from Tyler to 
Lufkin and completed in 1865. Lufkin was the terminus of this 
reilway until 1900 after which time it was gradually extended 
to White City, San Augustine County, by one of the lerge mills. 
Soon after these railroads were completed ; Sawmills were estab- 
lished along both lines. Micheli, Emporia, and Dibol} were 
located on the Houston East and West Texas Railway and Clawson 
and Pollok on the Kansas City and Gulf Short Line. The latter 
railway was built through the little sawmill town of Keltys 


which was the only one of the large mills that was located prior 
These two railroads determined the sites of 


to the railroads. 
all the large sawmills in the county except Manning which was 
e ‘oe | , | 
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S cr 
long lear pine forest. The Lufkin- 
t | 
the two railroads I one mile east of the junction of 
. n its logging Sperations it extended the 


Kansas City and Gy S 
ulf Short Line (Cotton Belt) to White City, 


San Augustine Cou 
aby, This Particular site wes chosen because 


The large Sawmills may be divided into two groups: (1) 
the short-life milis that depended chiefly upon the county timber 
supply and (2) the long-life tills that owned extensive timber 
holdings in the county and in adjoining counties. In the first 
sroup were Micheli, Emporia, Clawson, and Pollok. These were 
exclusively yellow pine milis with a daily capacity of approxi- 
mately 90,000 board feet, Their general set-up and operations 
were very much like that of the long-life group except they did 
not maintain the extensive lumber camp and logging operations 
hecessary for the long-distanee timber supply. Neither did 
these towns install the modern city conveniences found in the 
In the second group are Keltys, Diboll, Lufkin- 


7 
Land, and Manning. 


vy. W Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1954, 

ay - ~ Keltys, Texas, interview, 1954. 

Peavy, Mind -, Shreveport, Louisiana, by letter, 1934, 
9 @ 


KELTYS 
first of the large sawmills to be erected. 


second group. 


Keltys was the 














ng materials, industrial timbers, 


and reilroad tim i 
bers. The mi2y hes a daily capacity of 125,000 M 


feet and it employs mere than three hundred men. It has the 
distinction of being the oldest sawmill in Texas today, under ; | 
the same ownership from its organization in 1887. The history 
of Keltys begins in the early Seventies when Charles L. Kelty 
built the first Sawmill at this mil} Site. 

in 1887 the late J » H. Kurth and s. W. Henderson bought 
the mill of Charles L. Kelty and organized the Angelina County 
Lumber Company. ‘Two years later Sam and Eli Wiener became in- 
terested and were made members of the firm. The Company is at 
the present time under the management of Eli Wiener, president; 
5. L. Kurth, vice-president and general manager; and D. W. 


oo) 


Thompson, secretary and treasurer. 
the mill burned in 1906, but it was soon rebuilt with 


larger and more molern machinery. The entire plant and manufac- 


turing equipment has been kept in repair end modern in every 
respect by the installation of new and up to date equipment from 


time to time. The dry kilns and lumber sheds have been enlarged 
ereetly since 1906 so es to kiln dry properly and take care of 


the entire cut of the mill. Millions of feet of all kinds of 


pine materials are kept in stock in the rough lumber sheds ana 






















R operation the Angelina 
the plant into five major 

Ons, (2) the milling opera- 

ng, (4) the lanagement end sell- 
Many Changes have been made in each 


1 was purchased in 1887. Some 
have developed because of the 
larger and more modern equipment. 


of the changes installation of 


lower the cost of production. 


The logging operations have changed materially during the 


life of the mill. when the mill was first established, it hea 


an abundant supply of timber near the mill. This supply of 
near-by timber enabled the company to log the mill by means of 
wagons and carts draw by mules and oxen. 


common and preferable to mules before 1900, 


Ox-teams were more 


As time passed the 
mill reached out farther and farther for timber until it became 


too expensive for the mill to be Logged wholly by wagons and 
teams. This situetion caused the introduction of a railway 
equipment to lower the cost of the logging operations, This | 
first railway equipment consisted of woden trams, one small 
locomotive or dinkey, and a few smell flat cars. The wooden 
trams were built on the same gmerel plan es the steel railway. 































The chief difference was + 


he wy 
timbers, 


which were teiq four-inch square 


extended out five These wooden trams 
Eight miles 


Practicable distance for hauling 


: nt distance for loading 


Teams Were used for loading the logs on the 
flat cars until after 1900, 


on the flat cars, 


The use of teams five to eight 
miles from the mill made it nmacessary to build corrals in the 


woods where the logging was carried on. The establishment of 
corrals was the first step toward the 


& necessary unit of this system, 


lumber camp which was not 








After 1900. the regular steel railway equipment was adopted 
and the wooden tram system was abandoned altogether. the use of 
steel railway equipment enabled the company to use Larger loco- 
motives and larger flat cars and to reach out longer distances 
for a supply of timber. The mill has cut timber in the follow- 
ing counties: Angelina, San Augustine, Nacogdeches and Tyler. 
At the present time the lumber camp is located in Tyler County, 
at a distance of sixty miles from the mill. 

The adoption of the steel railway induced more extensive 
lumbering which made the lumber camp a necessary unit for the - 
logging operat ions. The lumber canp is equipped for cutting, 
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work requires about ae 


forty to fifty cottages The camp consists of 


in w 

hich the lumbermen live, a company 
the busi ness m 
house for the 2Ccomnod- 


store, offices for 
anagement, a hotel or boarding 


ti 
On of men who do not have families, and 


usually a po 
y Postoffice, The camp is Located on i eanian iil i 


‘i MER the timber is being cut. The loca- 

porary because it follows the timber sup- 
ply. The life of the camps has varied from two to ten years. 
Commonly the camp remains a separate unit from the rural commun- f 
ity in which it is locatea. That is the camp has its own pecul- 
ier social activities within the camp and the chief participants i 
are members of the cemp. Although the people remain somewhat 


aloof in their social life, they usually send their ehildren to 


the local school. 
The steam loader which was a large machine used for load- 


ing the logs on the flat cars, was introduced soon after the 


construction of steel railways. The first loader purchased was 


on American loader which was stationary on a flat cer and had to 


be moved by an engine. A few years later this loader was re- 


placed by a MeGiffert loader that was self-propelling and had a 
ity of five hundred logs. The MeGiffert loader which 


daily capac 
at the rate of only two to three miles an 


is still in use moves 


hour, This speed seems very 
another advantage of % 
4% can pass over a string of empty flat hi 


slow, but it is adequate for load- 
he MeGiffert loader is that le 


ing purposes. 
it is constructed 5° 








track until 1923. 


In 19 
25 Camp Nancy ¥8S established about two miles south 
of 4avalla in the iong-Lear pins erea of Angelina County. The 


1 sections of virgin pine located chiefly 
between Zavalle anda Manning. On cutering this open piney woods 
the company changed its method of logging. All company teems 


company owned severe 


were disposed of and a four-line rehaul skidder was put into 
operation, The skidder is a machine used for drawing the logs 
from the place where they were cut to the railway. ‘That is, 
the logs are dragged in by means of a cable that operates on a 
iarge drum instead of being hauled on wagons drawn by mules. 
In this open piney woods the skidder had a daily capacity of 
eight hundred logs when operating two lines. On account of a | 
few streams and spots of sparse stands of timber teams could 
not be eliminated entirely. A few contract teams were used 
for hauling such logs as the skidder could not ‘get or logs 
Located in a way thet it was too expensive to build tracks to 
than « 
ekidder required « peculiar network of 


The use of the 
railways or trams. fhe skidder could take care of six hundred 














or “little tree. 
each side of the twelve hundred feet apart on 
of timber would Pia, _ Sone times & stream or a thin stand 
| 8 

MOD iM TARR ereene to be farther than twelve 


but an attenpt was made to keep 


i: “Little tracks" are governed by 
O©Ms 5 therefore & skilled surveyor is a necessary 


asset for this method of Logging. The timber holdings of the 
compeny in the longleaf area provided a supply of logs until 
Cetober, 1955. At thet tim the camp was moved to Tyler County. 
in Tyler County the skidder is working in rough woods where its 
daily capacity is only about four hundred logs. In addition to 
the steam loader and the skidder the company hes one rod engine 
and one shay for use in the woods and one main line locomotive 
with thirty flat eers for hauling the logs from the woods to the 
mill. The company does not own a reilway the entire distance 
from the woods to the mill. It pays trackage rights for the use 
of the Texes and New Orleans Railway from the camp at Alco to — 
Railway which is owned by the company. | 

The logging operations end with the unloading of the logs 
sn tne pond unten ts eteon- sno reinzeed 4nd 00 12 ‘The 
gin the pond for three reasons: (1) the dirt is 


f& oF 4 pans 


the 
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M112 from the pond. The pond is 
Which clears the pond of bark and 





include the cutting, the a ae 
seteteitanen vempeehaes &, ami the storing of the 

+ The logs are fed from the pond by 
means of a feeder Chain that is operated by steam power. The 
footer ehain carries the log up to the log deck of the mill and 
the log is rolled fron the deck to the carriage which holds and 
gauges the lumber as it is being cut. The carriage has an ate 
tachment called the "steam nigger" that turns the log on the 
carriage. 

The lumber is carried from the saw to the edger by means 
of live rollers. After the lumber gees through the edger, it is 
stacked on kiln cars and carried to the kilns for drying. The 
common grades require sixty hours for drying and the clear 


grades require seventy-two hours. The kilns are equipped with a 


kiln control that registers the heat and the humidity of the 


kilns. Proper humidity tends to prevent kiln checks (cracking), 


One thousand feet of green lumber weighs approximately 4500 
pounds and the same number of feet of kiln dried lumber weighs 
3400 pounds. When the lumber is teken from the kilns it is 
stacked in the rough sheds, according to its grade, length, 


width, and thickness. 
The green rough edges that come from the edger go to the 
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nd by a machine called "The Hog" . 
61 in the power plant. As the 





pickets for fencing, The 


carried to the kilns for drying, When they are removed from the 
kilns they are Serried to the Fence Factory at Lufkin and made 
into red fencing. ‘these pickets ere an important by-product of 
the mill. 

The planing operations include taking the orders, dressing 
the lumber, and Shipping the lumber. When the manager of the 
planing department receives the order for a bill of lumber, he 
has the exact number of feet of each kind of lumber brought 
from the rough sheds and it is dressed according to the specifi- 
cations of the order. As the lumber is dressed he has it loaded 





in cars or on trucks for shipment. 
The planing mill is run by a new coilless engine that 

; weighs 69,000 pounds. This engine has a sixteen-foot flywheel 
that has a twenty~nine inch face. The engine runs a line shaft 
and every machine of the planing mill is hooked to this shart. 
The engine oils itself automatically through sight feeds and \ ' 
uses the shavings from the planing machines as fuel. The shav- qi 
ings that are not needed as fuel for this engine are blown about q 

& | ) : | 
one thousand feet through a large pipe to the hog of the power 


: yuna for fuel for the power plant, 
hey are ground for 
plant where they | t ; 
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with little thought given to profi oie ee 
ta The housing operations include the building, — 
al upkeep i asia the mill yard. The company 
lights, water, and sanitery ia wis 
: 5 Dy ve or six years the company 
Jeory. because all men had cared eux. 
A garage is provided if the 
wi: is provided for a milk cow. 
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anneal been very little shifting of labor 
COmpany takes good care of its employ= 
eos. Thetown is Supplied with water from a deep well which is 
comneeSed \with '@:S0;000 ‘gallen:tank-ror city distribution. ‘Two 
ponds, which cover about twenty-five seres each, supply water 
for the boilers and for fire protection. A 50,000 gallon tank 
distributes the pond water over the mill yard. Keltys maintains 
two churches, Methodist and Baptist, and is fairly well equipped 
for recreation. A large hall which serves as a comminity meet- 
ing plece is also used for skating and a small park is supplied 
with modern apparatus for the amusement of the children. Many 
years ago Keltys was consolideted with the Lufkin Independent 
School District in order to give better training to the high 
school students. Keltys maintains one gremmar school for the 
white children, which is under the same supervision as the grem- 


8 
mar schools of Lufkin. 


a I a I are 
ys, Texas, Interview, 1934. 


Srurth, EB. Le, Kelt Texas, Interview, 1934, 
Sellers, S- Ca, Keltys, Toeses i iitervies, 19sd. 
litys, Texas, Interview, 1934, 
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Most of the stock or this 


CQipany was owned by S. F. Carter, now 


When erected the mill had a daily capacity 


Guployed about fifty men. 
set-down by the side 


of Houston, Texas. 


of 40,000 f eet and The planer was 
. p 


of the mill and all the lumber was dressed 
Green except the large timbers. 


seams. In/2900 larger machinery was installed end a steel rail- 
way equipment for the logging eperations was used. The mill's 
daily capacity was increased to 75,000 feet and a crew of one 
hundred men was required. A steam loader was added to the rail- 
way equipment. The logs were hauled from the woods to the tram 
by large two-wheel carts drawn by mules and horses. A large 
planing mill with several up-to-date machines and steam dry 
kilns were installed. This was a yellow pine mill that cut 
both long-leaf and shart-leaf pine, The company's timber hold- 
ings that supplied this mill were ali located within the coun- 
ty; therefore the trams were short and the lumber camps were 
small. Gar houses were used on the front because they could be 
moved with ease es the lumber comp followed the timber supply. 
On the mill yard was found the usual sawmill set-up of company 
owned houses and company stores with a school and churches. 











not provided With malern ¢ The cottages were 


veniences 1 | zs ih 
life mill that eut by 1906 9 Ccmse this was a short ih 


Hee? 
< | Hes) 


t 
OF, Ss Fs; Houste 
on, Texas, Interview, 1934. | 


MICHELI | 
The Micheli mill was located on the Houston East and West 
texas Railway on the south bank of the Angelina River within the 
limits of the old Spanish lana €rant which was given to Vicente | 
Mieheli in 1797, hence the name. This mill was put down about | 
1900 by the Tyler-Car Lumber Company whose home office was at | 
Tyler, Texas. A. Le Clark was president and manager at the mill 
and John Durrow who was one of the stockholders assisted with 
the management. This was a single circular mill with a daily | 
capacity of 90,000 feet. The total number of men employed at ) 
the mill and in the woods wes about three hundred, of which two | 
hundred and twenty-five were negroes and seventy-five whites. — ! 
Although negro labor was used extensively by all of the sawnills | : 
for the hard and dangerous work, no other large mill employed as 
high per cent as Micheli. — 
ona mill —_ lossed py contract teams. The chief con- 

was A. J» Peavy who begen the logging View 
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a locomotive, and flat cars 
“3 the camp to the mill. Although the 

in 1905 the logging com- 
logs dom the river to the mill. This wes 
river for floating logs 2 
t so Successful, tp 1906 the mill went a 


it had in the river as well as the balance of the standing tim- 


ber that was owned by the mill Company in Angelina County. | 
‘ne mill town hed a population or about one thousand, but at 
the greater portion of the inhabitants were negroes. The company dh 3 - 








provided school buildings and churches for both races. The river 
Supplied water for mill purposes and the water for the household 
Supply was secured from shallow wells. Each well was commonly 
located so that it served several families. These community 
wells caused many disputes whieh added “spice” to sawmill 11f¢,10 

10 -eavy, As Je, Shreveport, Louisiana, by letter, duly 4, 
1934, 
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POLLOK 
f the short-life mills, was establish- 
Pollok, another one © 


ed by the Herris-Lipsits Luuber Company during the early nineties 
y ,-Lipsite 
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two hundred ang fifty op mor e Peta ie ae i 
usually gave the mil} tom a 
bopulation of eight hundred to one 

thousand. at first the mill was logged by wagons and teams, 

chiefly ox-teams, but as the bine timber was depleted a railway | 
equipment had to be Sdded to Supplement the team-work. The 

skidder had not come into use in East texas and this mill prob- j ; 
ably did not use & steam loader, The sawmill at Pollok operated i " 
for about fifteen years during which time it cut only yellow i 


pine lumber from the timber supply of Angelina County,*+ uit} 


sl peavy, W. F., Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1954, | 

tap 

‘oy sohmiake 28 nen ata aly empeatiat 00;60 foe andy | 
Clawson was another of the large sawmills that falls in a 

the short-life group and also comes within the early period of | 





lumbering. Clawson was located on the Cotton Belt Railway five a 
miles northwest of Lufkin and was established in the early nine- 
ties. It was a cireuler mill with a daily capacity between 
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which consisteg °f 2 ‘stes 


1 raily 
&Y, two 
and @ number or flat car. 12 , or three locomotives 


12. 
. > 


Interview, 1934. 
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DIBOLL 
of Texarkana, Arkansas, organized 
the Southern Pine Lumber Company that set up the large sawmill 
on the Houston Rast and West Texas Railway six miles from the 
Neches River. Dibol? is also located on Highway 35 which runs 
almost parallel to the railroad from Lufkin to the Neches River. 
Nr. Temple owns practically all of the stock of the company and 
has been very active in the management of the plant. This mill 
is one of the largest in East Texas. On the normal ten-hour 
day schedule it now has a daily capacity of 200,000 feet and a 
yearly capacity of 60,000,000 feet. It employs six hundred men. 
Forty-nine per cent of these men are native born white men of 
which about twenty-five per cent were born in Angelina County 
and the greater part of the remaining twenty-four per cent in 
East Texas. Forty-nine per cent of the laborers are negroes 
of whom: probably twenty-five per cent were bom in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, end Louisiana, and the balance were reared at the 
Lb-in Rast ‘Texas. About two per cent of the population 


are Mexicans who are used far wrk on the railways. There hes 



















2 born and rearea at Diboll and are, 


beams Measure 14" x pgn : 
R. *% 86'. The mil2 euts both 


hardwood, but it is ‘chiefly a yellow pine mill. The hardwood 
includes the two species of gum, red gum and black nie which 
compose nearly sixty-five per cent of the hardwood that is eut. 
fhe mill has a ‘box factory.attached that converts & part of the 
wooden boxes are accepted, = reby drawing the lex in 
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The company has used 5 


Kidders for logging purposes, but 


and disposed of the skidder. The 
Skidder wuld 
could be produced by teans 
skidder was use@ during + 


and market denands great) 


produce mare logs than 


» but the cost was also greater. The 
he War la War while labor was scarce 
toub ine Seveety wale oda rehaul skidder was used for some 
was tried out. The horse skidder 
was found to be legs expensive than the rehaul skidder. A four 
line rehaul skidder was used, but it dia not pay to operate more 
than two lines unless the stand of timber was unusually dense. 
There is only a slight differénee an tie two skidders: The 
harse skidder has lines that are earried from the machine as 
far out as four hundred feet, by @ man on a horse, another man 
fastens the line to the log by grabs, then a drum propelled by 
steam on the skidder winds the line thereby drawing the log in 
to the track, The rehaul skidder has a little line that works 
in a circle and is handled on a separate drum. The little line 
is carried out and placed, then the large line for pulling the 
legs works on the little line which carries the large line out 
as far as six hundred feet. The large line has grabs attached 
for holding’ the'log while’ it /is being ’drewn'im.” The large line 
in tnevhorse skidder, 





works on a drum as 


“ 4 
ar Te. i 











has electric Lights and water for 


all purposes except Sewage “ 
+ The 


hotel oro 
for about forty Persons, ij provides accommodations 


© camp has a Schoolhouse ané@ church. 
The camp functions the Same 


8S that of Keltys which has been 
described 


is not being used and the log ging 


UFing plant has the same divisions 


as Keltys. I+ differs from Keltys in that it has a box factory 


in conjunction with the mill instead of the picket machine. 
Diboll is the largest and the Second oldest sewmill in Angelina 
County, now operating. It has been in continuous operation 


Since 1894 and has a timber supply of first growth that is esti- 


mated te be sufficient for fifteen years operation at the pres- 


ent capacity. In addition to this supply of first growth timber 


the company owns 200,000 acres of cut-over land that is growing 
&@ crop of timber which will supply the mill for several years 


to come, 
Diboll ranks second in size as a town of Angelina County. 


it has a population of more than fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
The employees Live in houses that ere owned by the company, ‘the 
houses are well sereened and kept in good repair and are furnish- 
water. The town maintains three churches and 
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scholastie Population is 
one hundred ang fifty 


fo 
we Runarea and fifty and the negro 
— Dibo1z School has first class affil- 


OLl at ) 
and universities Of Texas attend the colleges 


Scentey, -p 
2 D. C,, Diboell, Texas, Interview, 1954. 


LUPKIN~LAND 

The Lufkin-Lana Mill was established in 1900 by the 
Lufkin-Land and Lumber Company. ‘The Mill was built within the 
corporate limits of Lufkin, the county seat of Angelina County. 
This was the first and only large Sawmill to be located within 
the limits of an established tom in the county. The mill site 
Was on the east side or town, one mile from the Cotton Belt 
Station. On the ten-hour day schedule the mill had a daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet. ‘The mill was operated day and night 
thereby doubling its daily capacity. This was the only mill 
equipped to operate day and night on a permanent schedule, 

The stockholders of the Lufkin-Land and Lumber Company 
were E,. W. Frost, A. E. Frost, T. L. lL. Temple and G. A, Kelly, 
In 1905 they sold the mill to the Long-Bel] 
The mill was 


Texarkana men. 
Lumber Company that wes composed of county men. 
operated for twenty-five years under Long-Bell omership, Dur~ 


ing this time it produced more than one and one-half million 
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counties, 
sive yellow pine mij} Unti2 1995 


because of its depleted timbe 

r 
cut both pine ana hardwood, 
mill made railroad 


It operated as an exelu- J 
when it becan cutting hardwood We 
Supply. From 1923 to 1930 it i 
While cutting long-leaf timber the \ 


st 
ringers ani walking beams for oil rigs a 
specialty. The railroad 
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stringers were 7" x 12" x 28 and the 
walking beams were 14" x 24" x 261 


The mill used a steel railway 
the beginning, 


— EE all - 


equipment for logging from 


The company built the Cotton Belt Reilway from 
Lufkin to White City, sen Augustine 


built 


County. The railroad was 
aS 6 main line for logging purposes and was extended only 
as it was needed; therefore it was under construction for sev- | 
eral years. The steam loader was a pert of the first equipment 
fer the Logging operations, but the skidder was not used until 
1913. A rehsul skidder was used for a tim in San Augustine 
County only. The company owned teams for logging and also used 


some contract teams. 





| 

| 
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The Long-Bell. Lumber Company maintained a well equipped | 
lumber camp for its legging operations. The school and church an 
were made a unit of the camp. The camp was located at the fol- ; | 
lowing places: Donevan, ‘Brosddus, Lekeview, White City, Hemburg, : | 
White S357. Bent etezs_ and Donevan. The company — ag 
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iil 


cut all the merep 
ant 
a timber then standing on its cut-over 


land around Doney mp 
| an, 
The houses Used for the ea = 
amps were a 


car houses exce 
pt +t » 
he houses at Pant ster, where four-room or six- 


room cottaces rere 
built on foundations. 

A mixed ere, Was empl 
ae & coyed at both the mill and the camp. 

° Camp the negroes were 
a used in the Steel ganz, in the 
caqging crew, end Some few s 
nes Swyers (flat-heads) were negroes. 
ws Were used to keep the finished 
nactsling"date cd track in repair and 
used for al? other work. The mill crew was com- 
osed 
P of white Americans, Italians, Mexicans and negroes. The 
Resross were used in the dangerous places. 

Althourh the mill was located within the city limits of 
{fufkin the cenere? sawmill set-up was observed at the mill. The 
company owned the houses and operated @ genersel merchandise 
store, & market, and a drug store for the benefit of the employ~ 
ces. The mill wes allowed a grammar school, but the high sehool 
students went to the Lufkin Hizh School. 

When the mill cut out in 1930, many men were left without 
employment. Most of these men had been making good salaries, 
but had followed the usuel sawmill custom of living up to their 
salaries end hed no savings for a period of unemployment. ‘their 
femilies were eceustomed to a fair standard of living and they 


were trained for sawmill work only. 


oxas, Interview, 1934, 


M4iooa, Harry, Keltys, Texas, Interview, 1934. 
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and 
his brother, A, E. Carter, bought 


01 lana in the Long-lee 
PUrCh asea for ri 
In looe¢ We 
G. A» Kelley, of Lufkin 


several sections Of sop 
; 2 d 


Gounty. This lang was f area of Angelina 


$5,200 & section. ve dollars an acre or 


th 
Le Carter, of Houston, Texas, and 


> Ofganir 


ed the Carter-Xelle Lumber Com= 
pany and erected a» Large sewnii2 sf 


4 are in the heart of the long-leaf 
pine area, 


Manning 
NZ Wes the Only one of the large sawnills that was 


not located on One of the rellrosis, The mill wes Located 


eleven miles south or Runtington, which is a small railway town 


near the junction of the Cotton Belt and The Texas and New 


Orleans railweys, For transpor tation purposes the Carter-Kelley 


lumber Company constructed a short railway, the Hous tons: Ghrewe- 
port and Gulf, from the mill to Huntington. The short line made 
connection with the Cotton Belt about one-half mile from the 
Cotton Belt Station near the point of interseetion of the Cotton 
Belt end The Texas and New Orlesns railways, From this point 
the cars of lumber could be transferred to either railroad. 
This gave an advantageous position for shipping. 

The mill had an annual capacity of 54,000,000 feet of lume 
ber and employed three hundred mens Seventy-five per cent of 
these employees were whites and twenty-five per cent negroes, 
Wenning expressed a decided preference for white lsbor. The 
mill wes never operated at night and never maintained ea lumber 
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“heirs at Camden, with less capital out- 
e@ in rebuilding, 

teal hundrea. There were three active churches and 
Sunday schools in town, the Scholastic population of Manning 

was two hundred and thirty-five children. A seven-teacher school 
was maintained for the white children and a two-teacher school 
for the negro children, fhe high school for the white children 
was affiliated. on account of the affiliated hich school 
Manning secured many high School students by transfer from the 
contiguous agricultural ‘section, 
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< TUrnitere, The sap Gis t6 Yoed fer fured oe: 
lug materials, Des, MENEretes. The sap gum werns and 
| ‘fnoaghothevetwhssé lerge number of stockholders, the late 
S. W. Henderson, Sr. was the founder of the hardwood mill at 
Ewing in emai one is located on the Angelina ana Neches 
‘mile from the Angelina River. It has a daily 
et "ol ainda anata three 








a er SeReRIS 


— hardwooa mill in the county, cuts 





in the menufactuy on end “same Pine. The hardwoods used th 
Tanke taal ©f lumber Gre listed at the beginning of this 1 
Y-Tive to Sixty Per cent of the hardwood that is 


cut is sweet 
eum. The Sum lumber has to be steamed in order to 


kiil the fungus row th Which causes rapid decay when the lumber i 
plienhdlih ttre: > number of feet Produced red oak ranks second i 
end white osk thira, th» white oak lumber is oné of the highest 
products of the mill. The lumber is cut and air dried. Two 
yeers is the minimum length of time required for the white oak | 
lumber to become thoroughly seasoned in the process of air dry- 
ing. The white oak lumber Which includes both Svercup and cow i ; 
oak is used for Wagon stock, farm implements, decking, bridge 
construction, and many other purposes where strong timber is | | 
needed. The quarter sawed oak is used for finishing materials, Hi 
flooring, and furniture. ‘The sep gun is used for furniture, 
building materials, baxes, and crates. The sap gum warps and 
twists and does not last very well when exposed to weather con- 


Gitions. Red gum which is the best grade of sweet eum is used 


| 
: 
| ture. Black gum is the tou est he 
for inside finishing and furnitur gh ii | S 


veneer wood that grows in Angelina County. The sap (white) | . 


black gum makes a cheap grade of lumber and is used the same as I 
sweet gum. The yellow or heart black gum is used for car ficgor. 1 
ing. The tupelo gum makes a high priced lumber which is very 
light. Cypress, known as the “weed everlasting", is used for 


oe 





and the highest priced, 


States, 


wood. 


b 
ut almost the entire cut of Ewing is shipped to England. 
There seems to be a Great demand in 


ired, 


Magnolia, "the tree beautiful" produces 
lumber thet has the qWickest sale 


Hickory and elm are also cut in large quantities. 


there are three kinds 


The yellow sh is the toughest 


Magnolia is a very white 


wood that i 
S used in the menufecture of furniture in the United 


Englend for this particular 


These 


are tough, hard woods used chiefly for making wagons and farm 


implements. 


The logging operations are carried on by means of mule 


teams, trucks, and the customary railroad equipment which con- 


Sists of a loader, locomotives, and flat cars. 


not use a skidder and it does not maintain a front. 


crew is carried to the woods on a work trein. In regard to the 


corral the company has the same management as Manning. 


Ewing is a small town with a population of only about six 
It has 4 distinctive industrial atmosphere that makes 
Theat is, the industrial features 


hundred. 


one forget that it is a town. 


Stand out, +© 


Henderson, 


John, 


fwing, Texas, Interview, 1954, 


Ewing, Texas, Interview, 1934. 


The company does 
The woods 














“Re Sme1) Sewni11s 


The small Sawmills had a 


Place 
ef Angelina County, © in the lumber manufacturing 


the smal} mil . 
ls ma i 
(1) the early mills that Y be placed in two groups: 


smell mills that operated 


preceded the large mills and (2) the 
from 1900 to 1915. The first group 
wes, without doubt, the most important because they supplied the 
local demands for lumber at a time when there were no large 
mills from which hecessary materials could be purchased. The 
chief mills of this Group have been named earlier in this chep-= 
ter. in the second group were many small mills ranging in size 
from the little portable mill that cut cross-ties, bridge tim- 
bers, and rough lumber for local use to the mill that cut 
£9,000 feet of finished lumber deily. The outstanding mills of 


this group were Baber, Boynton, and Retrieve. 
Baber was located on the Texas and New Orleans Railway 


about four miles southeast of Huntington. This mill was built 


in 1906 by S. F. Carter who had owned and operated the large 


mill at Emporia until thet year. The mill had a capacity of 


15,000 feet daily and employed only thirty or thirty-five men, 
3 
but it turned out finished lumber thet was shipped to the vari- 


tition with lumber cut by the large mills. 
ous markets in compe : 
It was a short-life yellow pine mill which cut out in 1913, 


s, F., Houston, Texas, Interview, 1954. 
Ss. , Ho 


1’ carter, 














Boynton was *stablisheg b 


Y the Boynton Lumber Company 


The mil} wag located -_ 


ten miles southeast of Huntingt the Cotton Belt Railway 
On in 


‘ the edge of the long-lesaf 
Though the M111 was locat 


leaf pine area its timber supply 


ed in the edge of the long- 


lay chiefly in the short-leaf 


The mill hea 
* Geily capacity of 25,000 feet and employed 
about seventy-five men, 


areae 


Though the mill was small, its machin- 
? 7 an G000 grades of lumber that held their 
pieces in competitive marketing. 4 steel railway, locomotives, 
and flat cars were used to convey the logs from the woods to 
the mill. Both ox-teams and mile-teams were used in logging. 
A pair of large horses were used to load the logs on the flat 
cars as the company did not have a steam loader. The mill was 


operated at this location until 1908, by thich time its timber 


18 
supply was exhausted, 





18-errington, J. C., Huntington, Texas, Interview, 1934. 
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Retrieve 
six miles southeast of Huntin 
pine area. The deily 
15,000 feet and it empl 
and short~leaf pine were cut 
carried.on its. logeing spersticns, © the 


capacity of this mill was only about 


and finished by this mill, which 
small mill plen, It 





was located on the Texes end New Orleans Railway 
gton, in the edge of the long-leaf 


eyed around thirty men. Both long-leaf 
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*» Burke, Texas, Interview, 1934. 


Lied industries 








that used smell timber or timber entirely unsuited for lumber. 
This applies particularly to the Texas red oak and post oak and 
old field pine. Of course some merchantable timber was used, 
but the majority was non-merch antable stock. The production of 
cross-ties and piling was general ly considered 3 as two seperate 
units without any company ar ganization for the production of 
either. The greater part of the ecross-ties were hewn by hand; 
however, some ties were out by the portable sawmills. Many 
thousands of cross-ties and pilings were made and they brought 
thousands of dollars Anto the county. Z At is. dirficult to get an 
pmlc. value end number @ thes and pilings produced because 
business wes ‘conducted. Eta was generally 


of the rage bout 20 
the way re uced by both 


but the ties were 
worked on the ‘contrast, plan, Dut barrels, fatty RL iens each » OF 
teh Cae 8 Py wo 
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There were ‘two reasons for 


et He... AR this: (1) the production of 


Angelina County Lumber 6; a eenteet pEnereiahhorunts(R}eths 
*unber Company was the only one of the mill con- 


panies that attempted to have the turpentine extracted: 

timber before cutting it. The Angelina County Lumber “oe s 
permitted the timber to be run only three years as 3 fear 

orchard. This period of tapping did very Little damage to the 

timber beceuse the logging followed the tepping as closely as 

could be managed. The lumber company leased theturpentine 
just a Lit thevsarsdvenceope: the legging ‘operations. ss: «osnti- 

‘In 1923 the MeMillan Neval Stores Company began work in 

: gelina nity. From 1925 to 1951 
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eighty pounds ech, Ay 1 of two hundred and 

turpentine had @ ya) es prices the annual production of 
ne wtGaR S00 and the resin $20,000. over 

the period of nine years aoe , 


total production of t | resin 
. : urpentine Was worth $202,500 and the 
$180 ,000. 


the Company was in operation the 


The company set up two distilleries which required about 


seventy-five men to keep the work: g0ing. Negro labor was used 


for practically all of the work ‘except the management. The 
average pay roll was twelve hundred dollars a week. Only a small 
per cent of the turpentine produced by these distilleries was 
exported because there is a large demand for naval stores in the 
United States. The turpentine is used in the manufacture of - 
paints and varnishes, for medical ‘Purposes, and as a base for — 


vhne ma 


vert The resin is ‘used in the manufecture of he wo Peper, 


be sonsicersd a 


varnishes, cup grease, ond ag a ts. 
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Th 
© Lufkin Foundry ang Mach ine Company 


The Lufkin Foundry and Machine Company was organized in 
1900 by F. Cavanaugh, who prior to this time had owned and oper- — 
ated @ small foundry and machine shop in Rusk, Texas. While 
operating this shop in Rusk Mr. Cavanaugh secured most of his 
business from the jdarge sawnills of Anzelina County. At the 
same time, a large part of the business of these sawmills was 
g0ing to Houston, Texas. This situation caused Mr. Cavanaugh 
te move his shop to Lufkin, which had been selected as a loca- 1 tbe UB 
tion for one of the largest sawmills of the South. Lufkin was ! 
also centrally located among the other large sawmills of the He 
county. For this reason the machine shop which was a necessary 
unit in lumbering can be considered as an allied industry. if 

Before moving his shop, Mr. Cavanaugh ceme to Lufkin and 
4 Weiner and J. H. Kurth and other 


ins = aha 


_— 
eM ote 


ee Ay > © 


with the co-operation of El : 
lumbermen organized the Lufkin Foundry and Machine Company for 
the exclusive purpose of taking care of = sawmills of 1 


Angelina County and Fe eh de uy 
backing of the big lumbemen, ad — onc siness with a a 
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le light ana ventilation for 


the employees, : 
y The administration building is one of the most 


bd . 
modern brick structures in Lufkin, The entire second floor of 


this building is devoted to the Engineering Department. 

oe firm is now one of the largest foundry and machinery 
manufacturers in the Southwest. The plant which oceupies about 
seven and one-half acres is composed of the following depart- 
ments: the emergency hospital, welding department, structural 
shop, brass foundry, supply department, wash and locker build- 
ing, pattern shop, forge shop, boiler and tank shop, foundry, 
tool room, erecting and machine shop, administration building, 
and a large community garage for the employees’ automobiles. 
During normal times the company employs more than five hundred 
men and its payroll amounts to $15,000 per week. Almost all of 
the enployees, aie highly skilled men. Few common laborers are 
employed beceuse of the nature of the work. The plant has a 


maximum capacity of one humired tons of grey iron per day. The 
company has a capital stock of $600,000 and an annual business 


os | . $2; 500,000"in 4 world-wide trade territory. 
Thover of about $2,o¥VMH™ © | , 
company devoted its time almost 


| — eenawy ghith included locomotives. 
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oil industry, This survey lea to the evelopment of the Lufkin 


worm gear pumping unit in 1925 s and later the patented Trout 
». a S20 man a 


counterbalance erenk was invented, This penne of ‘pumping oil 
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wells proved a radical departure from ne ‘old expensive stendera 
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25 d enud ing eae. .cOuUnGY Or %: 
rig. The advantages of this unit a easily recognized by the 
ee mi t& Sames fortunes and : 
practical operators and accepted by the oil men. More then two 
savings. Top semilis’ that are vow in operation 
thousand of these units are now operating successfully in every 
250 men and suppert m pepulati cn of } pereon 
major oil field of the world which eh includes ounanta, Indie, 
sfrects of thie greup are: (i) they are stili enghged 
Japan, Mexico, . and America 
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inventions, namely: 
ing unit there followed few men to amass. se era "(Gy they hey are 
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W. D 2 Winston 


ke Be Perey, and Sam ie er ms Le Kurth, Simon Henderson, 
her, aw) directors, 21 


e rrout, 
Cu W. C. » Lufkin 


dlip, 4. 1 » ex88, Inte 
*» “ufkin, Texas, Intomse 1988. 
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Influence of Lumbering 


From an economic Point of view lumbering was an important 
factor in the development of the county. The sawmills that have 
ceased to operate employed a total of 1,820 men and supported a 
population of 5,250. The outstanding effects of these mills 
are: (1) they aided in denuding the county of timber, and (2) 
they enabled a few men to amass fortunes and some to lose their He 


accumulated savings. The sawmills that are now in operation a 


1 al fj 
employ 1,250 men and support a population of 3,100 persons. it | 
: (1) they are still engaged | Ht 


The chief effects of this group are: 
in denuding Angelina County and adjoining counties of timber, 


1 
; 
(2) they have enabled a few men to amass fortunes, (5) they are | 
now providing employment for a large number of men, (4) they | 


help the farmers by supplying a home market for many of the | 
f duets, (5) they also produce building and construction af 
arm products, 
sur rounding territory. | 
to the abov é effects the sawmills helped the 


ng @ market for many farm products, 


materials for the 
In addition 
ani} inahonnese: (i) oy mer 
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arm duti | | Work, 
f 68, and (3) by ites during the slack season of 
merchantable timber the 
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The pioneer lumberman, Charles L. Kelty Seteds Was born 


dune CS His parents came te America 
when he was tw nd landed in New York. His 


father's name was Klein and his mother's maiden name was Kelty. 
By the saci: Sapna hevhad built 








Finally, he decid- 
nge h 
‘8 name fron Klein to Kelty; which 
He arrived in Texas just before 
Gnd Located at Hamer 
then the county Seat or Angelina Count 2 mamma: 
Ve TAL 





was his motherts maiden name, 
the outbreak of the Civil War 


Since he had no relatives op friends in the county; he 
had to find employment in order to provide for his personal 
needs. Here "Luc dealt him 4 hard blow. The only work he 
could find was a Position as teacher in a small subscription 
school. Circumstances left him no choice, he had to accept 


the position though he was hot yet eighteen years of age and 


name Of Charles L. Kelty and he retained this name throughout 
life. He continued teaching until the county called for volun- 
teers for service in the Confederate Army. He enlisted, but — 
remained in active service only a short time. in some activity 
he was run over by an artillery wagon and injured seriously. 

ew ef the w | he was discharged he 
manager until the elose of the war. When pate 
wietures to Homer and became engaged in selling rygoods, seal 

osmaie was at thet time ‘the most populer mate- 

ticularly calico, which | | | tite Seid 
sa ses for both women and children. The drygoods 
see pyrite ae eee -pasis were manufactured by a 
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The few water mills»could not supply the demands and the lumber 
was &@ poor grade that had to be finished by hand. In the latter 
part of the sixties he entered the field of lumber manufacturing 
and established the first steam sawmill with a planing machine 
attached in Angelina County. He operated this mill at the site | 1 
on Biloxi Creek and at Keltys from 1867 to 1887, at which time i 
he sold the mill to J. H. Kurth and S. W. Henderson. By 1887 alah 
Mx. Kelty was the wealthiest man in Angelina County and there | 
is no doubt about his having made the greater part of his money ] 
in the lumber business. He had accumulated all the wealth that V 
he wanted; therefore he did what no other lumberman of the | | 
He retired from business. | 


county has done. 
Kelty married Nancy Katherine Davis, who was 


In 1860 Mr. 
born in Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. Kelty had one child, Laura 
| ing womanhood Miss Kelty married James A. Ewing 


Kelty. On reach 
re lumbering, farming, and stock 


whose business interests Wwe 











Houston, Texas, Inter- 


J. H. Kurth 


Among the lumbermen Who came to the county to live as well. 
as to engage in the lumber industry was Joseph Hy Kurth. Mrs 
Kurth was born in 1857, in Bonn, Germany, where he was reared 
and educated. He came to America in 1878 by way of Galveston. 

He began work in one of the sawmills of Galveston and later 
drifted inland to other mills. He became interested in the tim-. 
ber of East Texas and was far-sighted enough to see the future 
possibilities of a sawmill in that region. In 1887 he end S. W. 
Henderson organized the Angelina County Lumber Company and pur- 
at Keltys from saws L. Kelty, who had built 


chased the sawmill = 
that mill in the early seven ti en. At the time of the purchase 


the mill had a good. ‘pusi ness and was surrounded by cheap timber. 
Though tne mill’was comparatively small at ‘the time of its 

purchase it has ‘pecome one of the largest lumber manufacturing 
seen ‘his associates have by con- 
ae snd rf age mae and timber 
mf es eeenree* the 




















fifteen-year future operati 
on, 
due largely to the 


The suecess of this company is 
S88 and business ability of Mr. 


far-si ghtean 


the comp. 
¥ | 
organization until his Healer ae rom the time of its 
930. 
ue 1898 Mr Kurth married Hattie M. 
Mr. and Mrs, 


Ernest L., 
I 


Kerth Glenn, a native Texan. 
reared five Sons: Joseph H, 


dPe, Roy We, 


n addition to his Connection with the sawmill at Keltys 
Kurth was also president of the Lufkin Foundry and Machine 
Company which he helped to “organize in 1900. He was vice- 
president of Lufkin National Bank and president of the Pawnee 
Land and Lumber Company ofvLouisiana.”” 


Mr. 
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g. W. pea reaint a 


S. W i ee was born in 1861 on a farm near Waycross, 
nen te ne was large enough to do farm work, he 


Georgia. As sc 

hired out as a farm hand at page aca cents a day and board, 
ne late Catia Teese oie waeed mother and some ‘broth 
r helping to take es oe Be Wee. hae Gon oc 
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gexaS Railway was und 
t 


i 
thriving little town. on and Corrigan had become a 


Mr. He 
nderson's chief assets were youth, 


business ability, 
OLS 87, SOGR Rebegenrte presen on th 
© 


energy» determination, : 
and a pleasing person- 


mercantile business, but 


far-seej 
his ng eye sighted the one great Opportunity in East 


Texas at that t 
ime. In 1887 he gave up his mercantile business 


at COrFi. gan Uns ebwaee i Relbys ith tyedenninnsceiebed uttad. Gi: 
Kurth in the manufacture of lumber. Mr. Henderson was actively 
associated in directing the affairs of the Angelina County 
Lumber Company until his death May 3, 1923. In addition to his 
interest in the Angelina County Lumber Company he had holdings 
in other large lumber companies of both Texas and Louisiana. 

He was director of the Lufkin National Bank, Lufkin, Texas, and 
vice-president and director of the Angelina and Neches River 


Railway. He was an owner of considerable real estate. 


24, naerson; Ss W. (3s ,/t0) Effie Boon, April 50, 1954. 


ee te ed te 


William Thomas Carter 


Thomas Carter was born in Tyler, Smith 


te William i 
The la He was the son of John Joseph i 


epruary 4, 1956- p 
County, Texas , ae f or re Anderson carter. The family moved 
Carter and Jane a on 7 rete 3 Givil War and located at 
to Angelina county m1 ; “Sonn Joseph ‘Garter, had accepted 


Homer wen the ‘father, 
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ositions as teach 
: acher fop both himself 
| and Mrs. Carter. while 


jiving at Homer yw, » | 
* As 6 | 
— — initiated into the lumber busi- 


ness by Charles 1, Kelty hs 

Mr. Carter be. ; ak 
store owned by nial ee Geet tnie general merchandise ee 
6s 1. Kelty when he was about twelve years Hs 


of age. After 
he had Worked in the store for some time and had ‘ | 


wn larger and | 
a stronger, Mrs Kelty began using him at the Kelty 1a 


sawmill on Biloxi Creek. In 1871 the family moved from Angelina 1 

———— father, John Joseph Carter, became i. || 
engaged in the lumber industry. That business venture was un- i } 
successful and the properties were sold by the creditors. The al 
mill was bought by a friend of W. T. Carter and turned over to | 7 | 


him for operation. At that time Mr. Carter was only ei ghteen 
years of age. Although quite young he operated the mill sue- 
cessfully in the vicinity of Trinity, Texas, until 1881 when he 


moved to Polk County and established a sawmill at a railroad 


station called Barnum. That mill was destroyed by fire in — 


September, 1897, then he moved to Camden, Texas, and rebuilt. 
The mill is still in operation at Camden. In February, 1898, 
Mr. Carter and nie beotnert A. E. Carter, pought alternate 
sections cfteckeuT teens th Ge Weeg her ytne eret st "ingstias 
County. The land which carried @ err growth of ee long- 
leat pine was purchased for five vest an he 2 me * 
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earlier years, he always main- 


nm the affairs of the county and 
during the time his mill was in ae ea eee. 
portion of his time in the county fron ae . ns 

G6 until his death 
February £5, 1921. fhe time he spent in the county was divided 
between the sawmill and a lerge farm on the Angelina River. 
fhe farm that contains approximately 2,600 acres, of which about 
five hundred acres are under cultivation,was purchased of James 
A. Ewing in 1908. The farm wes his recreation in the latter 
years of his life,and he supervised its operation. Although 
the farm was a hobby, Mr. Carter was very successful in operat- 
ing it as a farm. He paid more attention to the raising of fine 
hogs and common cattle, and the production of syrup and feed- 


stuff than to cotton culture. He was always enthusiastic over 


the farm and studied the various activities of the farm with a 
view of meking each pay- 

It is generally conceded 
people of the county--that is, man for man--than any one stock- 
holder of the sewnills © 
thropist and had 4 super-e0™ 
undertake more and greater pe 


thet Mr. Carter did more for the 


f the county. He was a naturel philan- 
abundance of energy that caused him to 
‘than the average man. His motto 
‘having passed that way caused 


of making the world betbO® 9° 5. 
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him SO°WenSercell types ietesa cp 
Om. 
nent to a pure donation a 


3 kindly word of encourage- 
es 
Pite his free-nandea giving, he 


accumulated one 
of the largest fortunes in Bast Texas made in 


the lumber indus try.75 


eS _ Deeatkene, Arkopses, oreene 


Certer, ¢. L, 
March 7, 1934. and As Ls, Houston, Texas, to Effie Boon, 


Gibbs, We M., Manning, Texas, Interview, 1934. 


neem Aaa a 


Another lumberman of interest was the late G. A. Kelley, 
a Canadian, who was born July 6, 1861, in Huntingdon, Quebec. 
He lived the hard life of a Camdien fermer until he grew to 
He began his work as & lumbexrman in the northern 
e trees were felled and floated down a stream to 
ng of 1881 Mr. Kelley went to Minneapolis, 
employment of the Pray Manufacturing 


manhood. 
forest where th 
the mill. In the spri 


Minnesota, and entered the 
the manufacture of flour. There 


Company, which was engaged in 
he did mill-wright work in the flour mills. He left the flour 
mills in 1684 and secured work as © ni 


L Sawnill companys tn 1897 he accepted a position 
i star Sea 
nae Allis Company (now the Allis-Chalmers Company) 


as rep resentative for the company in 
This was the be- 


ght foreman with the 


with the Mdaward Pe 
of Milwaukee, wisconsin, 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiane, 


ginning of the period ane © 


and Missi ssippi- 
test aevelopment of lumbering 


—— 









in association with EF, W. Frost 
A. EB. Frost, and T. L. 1, Temple ; 


» Of Texarkana, Arkansas, organ- 
ized the Lufkin Land and Lumber Company of Lufkin, Texas, The 
mill at Lufkin was, built unier the personel. supervision of Mr. 
Kelley. At thet time the plant was, perhaps, unexcellea in the 
South in 





CHAPTER ry, 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Reforestation 


At the 
present time one of the greatest problems of 


Angelina County is the Proper utilization Ans eabeenes 
timberlands. Up to eight or ten years ago practically no 
thought was given to making productive again the idle cut- 
over lands or to increasing the productivity of cut-over 
areas that had a fair stand of young trees. According to 
data compiled by the State Department of Forestry at Collece 
Station, Angelina County has an area of 601,600 acres of 
which 170,500 acres, or twenty-eight per cent, is owned by 


farmers. Of the land owned by farmers only 69,600 acres are 


tilled for agricultural crops, while 104,400 acres are classed 


as woodlands and 5,300 acres as improved lands. Over sixty- 


one per cent of the land actually owned by farmers in Angelina 


The farm acreage actually tilled in 


County is timberland. 
ten per cent of the total land 


Angelina County consti tuted but 
It has been estimated that even with reasonable progress 


er cultivation additional areas of land having 
it is probably safe to assume 


area, 
in placing und 


ural possibilities, 
ee "i per cent of the land area of 


ow thirty-five years 


that not more than thirty 
Angelina County will be under pl 
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1 
hence. 
——e E 
©, S. 0., Ninth 
State Department of Forestey a ual Report of State Porester, 


Ste ntnttlinithiitnsahncnmekesem biome 
Menatetishntahinnhaleesashenaeeneti 
Yop which, except for the pro- 
tection fram fire’ furnishea by the State, has come up in spite 
of neglect. Some sections or the long-leef area seem rather 
slow in starting & second growth. This 4s the area that is 
totally unfit for anything except grazing and @ timber crop. 
The Division of Forestry has estimated that with protection 
from fire, together with a few simple efforts toward proper 
forest management, it will be possible to produce from 15,000 
to 20,000 board feet of pine lumber per acre in from thirty~ 
five to fifty years from second growth timber and to restock 
with young pine trees the thousands of acres of totally unpro- 
ductive cut-over lend. In other words, with a little care and 
attention our cut-over land will produce lumber et « rate of 
three hundred to four hundred board feet per acre annually and 
in addition will produce on the same area vast quantities of 
pulp wood, pont, pole, and cross-tie material, The work in 1 
reforestation’ ani angeithe’ Goenty wes Begun by’ he ovaterent ts HT 
crtunny sing sneer nti tmowmne wt ce me 
chier work aone by the state has been to furnish fire protection my 
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for areas where the owner 
S 


will 
In order to have the Work ¢ pay the cost of protection. 


8rried o 
ereated a department anes m properly the Legislature 


reet it, 


inl 
915 the thirty-fourth Legislature 
Department of Forestry, 


created a State 


management of existine Stands in the coummercial timber belt of 


East Texas. This belt comprises thirty-nine East Texas coun- 
ties which heave a gross area of approximately sixteen million 
acres. About eight million acres of this area are better fit- 
ted for growing timber than for any other purpose. 

By 1926 the forestry activities had attained such a de- 
velopment as to influence the Board of Directors to recognize 
the Texas Forest Service as one of the main divisions of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College system, placing it on the 
seme official basis as that accorded to the Extension Service 


Pe 
and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


2, Locke, E+ i0e8 Director, Texas Forest Service, Circular 
No. 4, 1950, pp.6~7- 


brisket 
ted above, the commercial timber belt of Texas in- 
As state ea i 
nine East Texas countiess Eighteen of these are 
Cludes thirty-2 ee. forest fires by the Division of 
being afford : ine county is emong this group of 
Forest Protections — 
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Sx forest patrolmen 


¢ 


7a " Rin. 
The protection area ‘ts dtvides ante patrol districts. 
vi W these thers a : 
In each district ‘the omnes: er the timber lands contribute one~ 


aS Gh. Ge mmckte chaser ani «lL¢r> 


helf of the total cost of protection, the State contributes — 


BUbs. FSsa.zaner vas: The Fed 


twenty-five per cent ani the 1e Fenaining twenty-five per cent is 


supplied fron Federal mor . At the present t time the Angelina 


2, iat Director of Texas forest Saérvice, 
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Timber belie, 5 ee on which it pays two cents an 


acre and 35,125. ee ia arenin 
has 25 acres on which 


gt hy ths ‘maha 
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receives the b 
enelit of brotection.* 


a 
Ibid. r Se 


The personn | 
el of the Division of Forest Protection for 


Angelina Count, | 
ng UNtY Consistsof one chief, W. E, White; one assist- 


ant forester, Ivan c. Jones; one forest engineer, Knox B. Ivie; 
one inspector, W. 0, Durhem; six forest patrolmen, T. C. Jacobs, 
C. 4. Forrest, R. &E. Chambers, T.J. O’Quinn, W. A. Kimmey, and 
Zi. d+ Vardeman. in addition to these there are six emergency 
patroimen, one lookout man, one smoke chaser and eleven forest 


5 
guards on the annual retainer basis. The Federal Government 





Snalthis, B. F., Acting Director of Texas Forest Service, 
Angelina County, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, January, 1954. 


in protective work Oi national forests and some of the State 


e followed the practice of employ- 


forest protective agencies hav 
ng forest fires during 


ing extra laborers to assist in suppressi 
emergencies. This developed in many instances an incentive 


tovard causing fires te 


» of others, the Texas : 
Pirest fer¥ , extra help, #11 assistance is purely 
the palicy of emplovene, © "ine odisations: 


ereate employment. Because of this ex- 
forest Service has never followed 


‘et =e — oi ea ‘Gee ; 
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i, Be “yz s 








yoluntery. 


The equi 
pment fo 
¥ fire Protection consists of hoes, 


6. | 
Slecke, E, O., Dir eetor 


fexes Forest Service - 
9 1932, Dp 


pyowenteenth Annual Report, 
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akes, shovels 
r 2 » SK@S, swatters, Indian fire pumps, waterbags, 


telephones and observation towers. The county now has five 


steel observation towers ang One tree cab and approximately 


forty-five miles of telephone lines. .The steel observation 
towers are ninety-five feet high and are equipped with fire 
finding instruments that give a good visibility for a distance 
of ten miles. The tree cab is about seventy fest and the vision 
is five or more miles. Each, tower is also equipped with a tele- 
phone and a map. When a fire is discovered and located, the 
nearest patrolman or smoke chaser starts to it. lInroute he en- 
deavors to pick up one or more volunteer helpers to assist him. 
Zach patrolman has his own cap and equipment of fire suppression 
n usually get voluntary helpers in the vicinity of 


vools. He ca 
farmers have stock that are dependent on He 


the fire, because the 


the open range. Upon arrival at the fire the patrolman or smoke ine 
+ until it is extinguished and safe. 


chaser stays with 1 
suppression activities the Texas 


In addition to the fire 
trying to develop 4 
rhe educational work is carried on 


i public fire consciousness 
Forest Service 45 


through proper educati on» 


Th forest patrolmen visit the schools of the eit 
e fo1 


in several ways 
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picture unit truck that is 
story to small town ee 





& Bus tre to three inohes in sansa a nia 
“Two tree riments are ng sponsored a presen 
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ti , 
Me before the tung trees were 


CT ra ee 
Sellars, 8. C., Keltys, 


1934. Texas, Interview, Jenuery 10, 


—_“" tiie 


The ‘tung trees are native plants of eastern and south- 
castern Asia. | They grow from Japan and China to Indie and are 
$106: founduin Hawaii, Phillippines, and Australia. There are 
three species of the trees, the aleurites moluccana in Hawaii, 
the aleurites cordata in Japan, ami the aleurites fordii in 
China. The trees have large lobed leaves and attain a height 
of forty to sixty feet. They usually bear after the fourth year, 
producing a nut two to three inches in diameter, which resembles 
our native hickory nut in outside appearance. Each nut contains 
from two to five seeds which yield fifty to sixty per cent oil. 
The oil is said to be one of the best drying oils known, It is 
used largely in paints end varnishes beemse it hastens the dry- 


ing and lessens the liability of cracking. It is also used for 
insulating materials and various kinds 


waterproof cloth, papers 
It waterproofs and preserves wood that 


of masonry and woodwork. 1 
, the oil ha \ 





been extracted is valuable stetes. As early as 1911 the Hil ) 


United s 





at about $3,000,000,” 


ras, PSY Lesion meme So 


v » Second Edition, 
ae 
= Sieurites fordii of Chinese Species has been introduc- 
e¢ and siceessfully cultivated in the United States since 1906. 
this species is grown from South Carolina to Florida and west 
to Texas and in Cel. ifornia, The trees may be grown from the 
seeds or fron yeerting plents. Yearling plonts are wrefersble 
because they produce so much earlier, 
The Angelina County Lumber Company has set the Shineen 
variety. ‘The trees are set every Sventy~five square feet and 
are being cultivated in order to keep down the native vegetation 
until the trees ent well established. Another purpose of culti- 
vation is to grow a nitrogenous plant on the poor sendy soil in 
order to provide e supply of nitrogen for the trees. A ene | 
scheint comue reial fertilizer has been used to inorease the 


ape of the sas sets by solani & whe iutea- 
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company that is looking ah 
and labor when the Sawmill ous 
8 


10 
Sellar : 
S, 5, Ce, Keltys, Texag, Interview 


The second timber S2p @ iment was 
1955. It is known as The Fast 7 


begun in the county in 
©Xas Pasture investigation and 
is sponsored by the State of Texas. the primary purpose of this 
experiment is to determine the best pasture grasses or plants 
that are adapted to East Texas for lands that are growing a crop 
of timber and for open lands. The secondary aim is to study 
different methods of producing timber. The three species of 
pine and the most valuable hardwoods have been selected for 
the experiment. 

The idea or plan for the experiment originated in the 
county among some af the luubermen whe are interested in re- 
forestation and some of the farmrs who wish to meke their tim- 


oe. + yee | 

| ber is wing. The eer dt 

ber lands productive while the erop of timber EXO Ws ng l) | 
farmer, who inter- a 

: 


project was perhaps started by Tom Russell, a 
ested 0, C. Lagrons, the county agent, in the work. Mr. Lagrone He 
« Ue ure the eooperation ef Harry Morris of Mi \ 
f tear 

Nacogd hes, and Reger Davis and some of the lumbermen o 
tiaber june seh tS the group ‘applied to John s. Redditt, 


Angelina county. — EER som Aus 3 ape iooronen tative of the 
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& 

yeers for finane; : SPPPOPPL ation of 95,000 a year for two 

: . | 

& the Project, This Mudemiuthin ennteanees 

‘OPT as in - 
letion bill | 

of 1933, are. 
Keltys, W. F, Peavy ofr the : Bonk. ‘Kurthrot 


ed in the genera. appropr 


Hu 
Peavy, now of Shreveport, Ra aang rie te 
mately 200 acres of lana for th @ lease on approxi 

© project. 

‘ne tends selected Tor this experiment are Located about 
five miles west of*Lufkin, near the Hudson Consolidated Sehool 
on Highway 94. The area includes about forty-five acres of bot- 
tom land on Jack Creek and the rest is upland. The forty-five 
acre strip of bottom land has been divided into ten pasture 
areas with a different combination of pasture plants on each. 
One ten-acre block hes been left to the native switch cane. 

The purpose of leaving the switch cane is todetermine the actual 


amount of grazing that it wlll produce and its value es a winter 


pasture plent. The native carpet grass is being used on several 


blocks under different growing condi tiens so as to check it 
against the other summer pasture plents, particularly burclover, 
white Duteh clover, and 1 Bermuda grass is also being 
This is not a native 

all of the farming sections of the county. 
pote aivided into blocks of open land and blocks 
g ai | 


ock has 4 gifferent combination of 


esp edezas. 
grass, but it is a naturalized 


tested. 
&rass found 
The uplend i 


bh 
of timber land. Each A — of the timber experime nts are 
&rasses or pasture Po S., Dates tener plocks the timber has 
on the uplands. ©8 — 
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iments are 


leaf pine because there is o belng done in short- 
| Bod 


Stand of short-Leaf pine al- 


Both long 1 
~4eaf and the loblo 
be tested to some extent Liy pine will 


ready established, 


One timber area will be checked 


ecainst an 
aga other in order to 48certain the difference in the 


growth of 
gro the timber as wall as the actual amount of grazing 


that can be produced on each bloek. 


A small introduction garden has been established in con- 
junction with the pasture experiment. The purpose of the garden 
is to test plants from various parts of the world ia order to 
ascertain their value as pasture plants in Angelina County. The 
plants are to be tested for their mineral and protein content | 
because the native plents of East Texas do not supply enough iy; 


mineral substance to grow bone; therefore the cattle are small. 


Plants have been collected from Japan, the West Indies, Algeria, a) ' 


Manchuria, Spain, Chile, California, and Angleton, Texas, and wie 
; ; 
set in the garden. There are about farty varieties now growing 

Ne B * | 

yoduced from time to time, The plants 


an tall growing plants, two or more 
t resemble Bermuda grass. 


and others will be int 
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that are now growing range 11 
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of 198 ate? Crops, ‘ ry. Accoratr * Pun 
of 1956 Angelina County hes hen onoe th: ng 9 ‘the census 1} 


iz, 751 are classed aa Tes aire of 27,005 of ‘which | 


MS Ana « Hore people are ‘engaged in ferm- Hh 
ing than in any industry « of * . “an2 Within Pee 
acres of 1 nd, S wer county. The formers. own 170,500 1 {) 

and, but + itivets one ot ae 
aay eultivete = 69,600 acres. iimost Ht 
haif <1 t ~OusA RYe very 4. , i ; 
= this ‘acreage 41s used for the production of cotton. In ae 
wal dices iy SYivics near ail of 43 goer 
1980 the cotton crop emounted to 30,553 acres and } produced ate 
322 she Suapme re nro ee practi eally sf the | 
8,553 bales. The rest tivated od ores in used for 1 
SECLs &, eee, frites imeak , a G28 S966 fusgar thet ther 
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vaterelons, and sweet come. Sone fruits are grown for home — 
aetens itil ee 


diversities crops: mich ie corns peamute, sweet potatoes, suger 
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about sixty-six 8res. The: 


rivers, large creep, “TUS &Te Located along the 


1 prairies. The prairie 


ter suited to the er 


long time the Prairie lands 


ly sll of the prairie lands were una er cultivation. 

The farmers of Angelina County have very littic money, but 
they live wel} because they produce nearly all of their food 
supply at home. The lermers produce practically all of the 
vegetables, MOSbS, Truits, meal, syrup, and even sugar that they 
use. About the Only things that they buy are coffee, flour, 
spices, and tobaceo. Most of the farms are Supplied with hogs, 
chickens, and milk COWS. 

In 1921 Angeline County employed 0. ¢. Lagrone as agricul- 
‘urel agent for the ¢ounty. The major part of Mr. Legronets 
work during the sixteen years that he has served the county has 


been in connection with terracing or proper drainage. The ter-~ 


recing has been done chiefly on the hillsides. In addition to 


terracing he teaches the farmers by demonstrations ana other 
methods, the benefits of molern and proper cultivation, proper 
3 


fertilization, seed selection, and the advantages in raising 
oe 








good stock, Mp Lagrone 
boys Organized | includiy 
ber projects, 
forestry projects includes 
tecting the growt), OF the trees, 


forestry work there are about 


these Men talce care of as Many as one 


things about the vari ous 


ene Secghes Gee “vtention to the Production of another crop of 
timber. The fermers “Pe being instructeg in forestry and they 
are being encouraged to grow trees. The present plan is to do 
more intensive farming and leave the timber lands for the pro- 
duction of timber, Cattle raising is being encouraged in connec-. 
tion with the timber crop. It is believed that by scientific 
Management some plan ean be worked out by which 6nough cattle 

can be raised on the timber lands to pay the yearly expenses of 
the timber crop while the timber is growing, thereby leaving the 
timber crop as a profit. 

The fermers are giving some attention te pasture grasses, 

The chief kinds crown for permanent pasturage are Bermuda, car- 
pet, rescue, burclover, yellow, sweet and white Dutch clovers, 
For temporary pastures the fermers sow oats, rye, Austrian 
Winter peas, and Suden grass. Some of the farmers sre now seck- 


ing to find the best grass for growth under the trees, The 
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carpe? Tass which Seems i, 
grow very well in the denser 
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the Lafkin Ch 
amb 
—_— Commeree and the commissioners court 


ed 
Angelina County, When 5 i “sdmmukat ing agriculture in 
he hailstorm destroyed a large part of 


the crops in the 
sea tn 1950, the Chamber of Commerce distrib- 


used two carloads of cotton seed 
i S enone the fermers of the storm 

area. In 1931 the Chamber a ¢ 
hia ; Ontne ree purchased sixty Jersey 
caives ana distributed. 4, | 

we Leni Smo0ng the boys @nd men on easy pay- 
ment verms. In 1930 the COMmissioners court appropriated five 
hundred dollars to purchase rat and worm poison to ficht these 
pests. The court also appropriated money for a county-wide 
Sparrow campaicn and Placed the eounty road machinery at the 


disposal of the farmers to be used for terrace and drainage work. 


The farmers pay only the actual cost of Operating the machinery 


and they are permitted to pay the smsil cost of operation by 


Working on the county roads if they like, 


1S, igrone, O. C., Agricultural Agent, Lufkin, Texas, 
interview, January, 1954. 








retion Work 
Home Danonstretion Work 


been carried on umier the supervision of 
of the most important 


The work that has 
n one 
the home demonstration agent hes been 
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¢ - 
pa S clubs with an SnPOLlment of Sixty-seven, During the 
first year the women's Work was concentrated arouml the idea of 
food preservation, there were Canned 256,000 jars and cans cf 
foods in 1930, In 1931 there Were fifteen giris' elubs with an 
enrollment of three hundred andj Sixty-eight members and twelve 
women’s clubs with an Cirollment of two hunérea and five members. 
During this year the Tarmers' wives preserved more than 


1,500,000 cans and jars of foods, 


During 1931 Miss Young concentrated on the year-rround 


gardens, 4-li pantry, and living room werk, The yeer-erounl gar- 


dens included growing at least fifteen vericties of vegetebles 


in the spring gardens ami eight in the fall gerdens. All club 
tiembers were required to introduce two new vegetebles in the 


The garden work elso required the planting of 


fall gordenss 
Angeline County is well 


some kind of fruit trees or berries, 
suited to growing many kinds of fruits, but many of the fermers 
de not grow any fruit, Since it has become necessary to spray 


whe owing condition, the farmers heve almost 





trees in a healthy éF 








pray and care for fruit trees 


go that they can Produce fruits for home consunpti 
ption. 


The rural women QM girls are Slwo bette taught to make 
canning budgets, to prepare canned fruits and weukieites tox-ae 
hibits, to cook and Sew, ani to make some pieces of home-craft 
furniture. The members of the various clubs have made commend- 
able progress along sach of these lines of homemaking. 

Snother important phase of the work that is supervised by 
Wiss Young is yard improvement. For this work Miss Young is us- 
ing netive wild shrubs and plants. At least a dozen evergreen 
and other plants grow wild in Angelina County, and are on sale 
in nurseries and by florists of the larger cities. ‘These native 
shrubs and plants include yaupon, winter willow, wild myrtle, 
redbud, dogwood, buckbush, sumac, haw, French mulberry, bear 
grass, salvia, trumpet vine, FOL ae- eee e PONIES, Suthera 
smilax, and palmetto. ne nome demonstration agent is making a 
special effort to get the farmrs to plant these shrubs around 
ping the grounds eo that the wooipile, the 
y structures might not be seen 

pruning season Miss Young has col- 


their homes, Landsee 
outhouses, and other unsight1 


ang the 
from the highway.  Duriné 


. t6 
lected cuttings of yeré plen 


and shrubs from various places 


a 
- 
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and dO county-wide Tecreationa) 
wrk, 
secure the cooperation of the rural 
al te 


They heave been eble to 


achers and th 
rural scho soefseny 
Olhouses as Centers far the work. In 1931 W. P 


Jackson of Washington, D. C., of the National Recreational Asso- 
ciation of America, Spent two weeks in Angelina County, holding 
two courses in Tecreational work, His aim was to train leaders 
for the rural communities. As a result of this the county now 


rey recreational organization with the leaders meeting month- 


14 | 
Young, Gladys, Home Denonstratio t fkin 
Interview, Jamary, 1254. —— ses 





or i Count 


The Highwa 


The good road movement in Angelina County seems to have 
been started by the business men of Lufkin and by newspaper pub- 
excerpts which were teken from the 


lication. The following | ) 
earliest available copies of the Lufkin News indicate the steps 
taken by tke business men and the News to obtain better highways: 
position to the commission- 
Nacogdoches Commny cuetty offering to bear half of the 


ers court of « 190. 
an hw dy i me 


5 om DOE $5 ry 
Peprast’ 


LVDAMe a 





me sl Srl Oe ree a 





; 
| 
j 
; 






expense of b 


are very much in f d 
Nacogdoches ¢ ever of the | 

part in the mattee _ agreed oh Sabtoaay they seeing that 
the proposition, So o- the commissioner See vanes 

tions of Nacogdoches »eoedoehes County oath cx turned down 
the bridge imiepe ibrar? men have gone sheet sat’ iia 


road and bridge funds ¢t 





8 riy 
seats over ¢ su bta 
he Angeling Ri bese ane between the two county 


r 
and fixing the bottom so as 


ve 
. © business men of Lufkin 


nd . 
that Angelina County ha f Angelina County. We are advised 
coe money to the credit of her 
any county possibly in Texas. 


13 | | 
The Lufkin News, Lufkin, Texas, August 13, 1915. 


Se ta eateries sere nen teat et ee ee 


The dirt road leading from the Gulf Pipe Line Station 
in the Allen Community northeast of tow dade be fixed, and 
that right away or else the city will lose thousands of dol- 
jars in trade this coming fall and winter. Superintendent 
N. H. Perry of the station reported deplorable conditions 
which now exist. Mr. Perry says that the farmers are haui- 
ine their cotton across the Angelina River to Nacogdoches 
because the bridge four miles from town will not bear a 


heavy ioed. 


The News d@cesn't know why a public read will get in 
such a conditions Sypely 4t is some one's mission to see 


after such highways. 


ee 


Ibid., September &, 1915. 


ee 


of Lufkin was held Wednes- 
“Lufkin and the public roads 


usi ness me 
eeting of the b | 

dey pe Sa to discuss peverof business men was appointed 
to meet with t | 
over $pe road proposition. 
Ways -« oe: ” 





ity<. + now in session to talk 
of the county ne commissioners vod spe to secure better high- 





St i 


provement of the highways or th 
e 


County, the highways were all 


The road 
wo 
old overseer system that om rk was still done under the 


poorly Kept dirt roads, 


seer system provided — established in 1846. The over- 
aan very man in the county between the 


es of twenty- 
ag ty-one and forty-five shoula Give five days free 


work for the upkeep or 

Pp the public roads of the county. ‘The road 
work was compulsory, but a man was allowed to hire a substitute 
or he could pay $5.50 at the first of the year and get an ex- 
emption certificate. The county was divided into road districts 
and an overseer was appointed for each district. The overseer's 
duties were to warn the hands for wor, supervise the work, and 
see that each man in his district worked the required number of 


days or paid his road tax. The free road work which was done 


mostly with hoes, shovels, and axes was not eliminated entirely 


16 
until 1929. 


a ) _ tufkin, Texas; Courtney, R. A., 
Barge, J. We Ite, : 
Lufkin, wy Interview, January, 1954. 


ee a 


e that the county made toward improving the 
etion whieh was held Januery 8, 1916, 


The first mw 
roads was to call an ele 
for the purpose of voting ® fh 
hundred dollers val 


fteen cent road tax on the one 
ty for the upkeep of the 


yation of proper 














public roads of th, Count 
vs Th. 
election. A secong Cleeti * Tad tex was defeated in this 
"88 901.04 for June 3, 1919. at 
5 3 a 
asat 
Rdefeatea, 4 third election 


» favored the fifteen-cent 


7 

Record of Hlecti 

texas, Book Sy p. 4; Book J pee guetta, Angelina county, 
* : ‘Y. 


eed Ot te Bae a aes gota hms uae wie 


Before the above road tex was votea the verious road dis- 
tricts had begun to vote bonds for the construction of highways 
within the district voting the bond. on Januery 9, 1918, road 
district No. 2 voted a $60,000 bond far the construction of 


highways in the district. About the same time road district No. 
On June 15, 


The 


4 voted $75,000 and district No. 3 voted $15,000. 
1918, the commissioner precinct No. 5 voted a $75,000 bond. 
proceeds of these bonds were to be used for constructing and 


maintaining roads in the district ar precinct voting the bond, 


bi | | 


that the districts considered. 


Record, Lufkin, Angelina County, 


Commiss io cous : 
Texas, oot pp. 255s iy 
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; issued warrants to the 
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Highway No, 49. This i, 


dion dollars for the Construction of & system of highways in 
the county. In the *Lection which Was held August 20, i921, 
amy were 1917 votes Cast far the bona end only 559 against 
it. After this million Goeller road bond Was voted, the execu- 


2 
vinettnn Returns, Lufkin, Angelina County, Texes, Book 
J, Ps 449. 
Court Record, Lufkin, Angelina County, 


Commissioners 
Texas, Book J, Pe SLi. 


es igtrny Dopeete | 


tive committee of the Angelina County Gool Road Association 
adopted and mapped a list of roads that were to be constructea 
and improved from the million doller bond issue. The committee 
chose highways No. 40, 35, and 65 as the main highways which 
were to have a graded width of twenty-four feet and a herd sur~- 
r coun fees In addition to the surfeced roads a num. 
oved fram ted as roads to be graded. The 
ber of lateral rads were selec > the ¢ 

ihe he various centers of population with 
lateral roads connected the 
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the main highways. 21 


21 
Commissioners 
C 
Texas, Book J, Si5.— at Reeora, Lufkin, Angelina County, 


Completed by 1924, All of the 
40 were 18-fo ot Concrete bridges and all 
the bridges on highway No. 35, except the river bridges, were 


bridges on highway No, 


sonerete. The old ir on bridge was lert on the Angelina River, 
but a conerete and steel Span bridge was constructed on the 
Neches River. An all-conerete bridge is now under construction 
on highway No. 35 et the Angelina River cros sing. The bridge 
when completed will be twenty-four feet wide and 1950 feet long 
énd will cost $120,000. ‘This cost includes the umier-passes in 
the river bottom and a small bridge on Procella Creek. 
Angeline County now has 105.5 miles of highway that are 
under the control and management of the Texas Highway Depart- 


Highway No, 40 also has United States designation. 


ment . 
Angelina County is included in Division 


(See highway map.) 
Fi of the Texas Highway Department. This division incluies 
even 
four t ties, Angelina, Nacegdoches, Houston, Jasper, 
ourteen coun ’ 
ik, Sabine, San Augustine, Shelby, Trinity, Tyler, 
Newton, Polk, ne 


nd Hard The office of the division was 
Jefferson, Orange, % 


umont to Lufkin March 6, 1925. T. E. Hufman is 
moved from Bea aaa tile jneer far the division. 
t di | 


in. 


now the residen 

















taining the establisheg hich 
wa 

paying off the highway bonds 

annually in Angeling County fo 


ys, for ®nstruction work, and for 
Approximately $50,000 is spent 
r maintenance purposes and the 


nunuber of men em 
ployed for maintenance work is estimated to av- 


erage sbout one hundred ang twenty-five 22 


22 
Keen, W. B., Gene ¥ 
fexas,-Int erview, pe T-Share of Division Eleven, Lufkin, é 


a 
Ee ran eseetitertrfenseseesononpusuentesipasuepnastbansssyhseninetositesnieruenanaanainepnats 


The lateral roads which are umier the control and manage- 


ment of the county commissioners require approximately $40,000 
The funds for this work are derived 
The county 


annually for maintenance. 
from the automobile registration fees of the county. 
is fairly well equipped for the lateral road work. 


cater pillar tra¢tors that cost about 924,000 and nine graders 
In addition to the large machinery the coun- 


it owns nine 


ty is supplied with slips, shovels, picks, and jacks for road 


work. 


eSnarge, J+ We, County Juige, Lufkin, Angeline County, 
; January, 1954. 
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Tipe Lines 


Angelina County lies acro 
Ss 


tends from the Cklehoma *he pipe line zone which ex- 
and Port Arthur Th sate East Texas 01] fields to Beaumont 
* e > 
Gulf Pipe Line Company leid the first pipe 
This line hes three branches 


ta 
Station Cight miles north of Lufkin. 


line across the County in 1907 


that unite at the Lufkin 


branch has three eight inch lines laid 
the sam ~of. 
in © right-of-way, The Louisiana branch has two lines, 


one six-inch and one eight- inch. The West Texas branch has 
three lines, one six-inch, one eight-ineh, and one ten-inch. 
The main line from the Lufkin Station to Chester has from four 
to six iines which range in size from six to twelve inches. 

The total mileage of these lines in the county is approximately 
forty miles and there is one lerge pump station which pumps the 


oil to Chester, the next station on the line. 

‘ctrttnninimnasenncmaaeesmammnantananntiammaammmnenieien aa DOT EL A TT 
#4, ut chinson, FY. 0., Superintendent, Lufkin, Texas, 

Interview, June, 1954. 

eats essa sss epee e  e  e 

Company built e ten inch line 


Line 
ee This line is approximately 


n to Beaumont in 1931. 
has one pulp station which is located on 
6 


The station is an electric sta- 


from Henderso 


thirty miles long and 
ps that have a capacity of 


‘e Road. 
the Diboll-Renfro prairie wa 
ectric P 
ree elect four hours when running full 


every twenty~ 


tion which has th 
54,000 barrels of 04} 
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which has been extended ne Texas Power ana Light Company, 
Q 


about six cottages atthe. The company owns 


ta 
tion where the employees Liweoen 


"OMe jors P 
« Ls 
Interview, January, idgaP?tintendent, Lufkin, Route 5, Texas 
3 9 


6 


a tte 


| The Texas Empire Pipe Line Company laid a twelve-inch 
pipe line from Longview to Port Arthur in 1951. The pump sta- 
tion on this pipe line is located about six miles from Diboll 
on the Diboll-Renfro Prairie road, The station is equipped with 
a fifteen hundred and twenty-five horse power McIntosh and 
Seymour Diesel engine which has a capacity of 3200 barrels of 
oii an hour. The engine burns crude oil for fuel, which it 


2 
takes from the line. 





Gv alker, Jimny, Lufkin, Route 5, Texas, Interview, 
dune, 1934. 
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Company leid a ten-inch line across 


Atlantie Pipe Line 
The The line crosses the Neches River above 


ina River near Marion. That line is about 
vhe pump station is located on Highway 


7 : th. 
thirty miles in leng ¢ zavella. The station is equipped Lube 
s narth © Wit 


the county in 1931. 
Rockland and the Angel 


Ho. 35 four mile 





E., Su 


twe 
There re a half dozen Co tt horse-porer Diesel engines. 
a 
ees live. This Station 8 wel) © the Station where the employ- 
3 


as 
vided with deep well wate; the other Stations, is pro- 


The wel) at t 

| his station is four 
hundred and fifty-three feet It Provides a bundant 

na ant sup=- 
ply of water, but the water Contains so much mineral that it h 
it can be used in the engines,”? ) | 
27 

Love, R,. 


Texas, Inter- 
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Very little improvement 


the lerge sawmills wich caused a rapid increase in popula- 
tion, (2) the railways increased the valuation of the taxable 
property, and (3) the railways provided transportation for 
the agricultural products, thereby stimulating agriculture. 
The annual report of 1882 shows thet the county main- 


Se 4 
= = ner 


tained thirty-four schools for white children and eight for 
The total scholastic enrollment was 987, of 
The total amount of the public school 


ese te 
- —y 


negro children. 


which 175 were negroes. 
funds expended for teachers’ salaries was $4,474.91. In addi- 


tion to the public sehool funds the county provided a private 

fund of $420.50 for indigent children. At that time there 

school buildings in the county and they i 
ayy | 


were only two frame 
r of the buildings wes not ceiled until 


were both at Homer. One 








| 
| 
| 





the summer of 18e2,1 


used far both School and ch ur ch purposes. All other oomemmn’ te 
meetings were held at the schoo) building which was in reality 





the community center, After heaters Were introduced, the com- 
munity Senerally provided two for the school building, fhe 
sides of the roa. The purpose 
unit for 


heaters were placed on opposite 


of such placement was to provide a separate heating 


and girls rather than to secure equalization of heat, 


the boys 
home-made 


The building was equipped with home-made black boards, 


benches, and a small table made of heavy pine lumber for the 


teacher's desk. If a chair was provided for the teacher, it 
2 
Was a home-made oak chair with e cowhide bottom. 


“tas ee) )h6hlUCmlmt~<“‘“‘<“(C;:CR CSS 
. interview, 1934, 
Route 5, Lufkin, ba iew, 193 a 54 
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six months. 


schools ‘Were taught as Continuations of the public schoo!s and 


as summer schools. A summer term of two months was very popu- 


lar in most of the comnunities because it came at a time when 
there was very little farm work for the children. The 
data are given for a few schools to show the distribution of the 
scholastic populati on and the amount af the public school funds 


following 


District No. x Seh hool No.Scholastics Amt. of funds 
| Homer (G. S-) : 


$ 191.58 
Homer (a. S.) 


79.20 
140.25 
187.21 


as distr? uted 


2786.90 Tor, high 
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He Le Stegall , Cc. 


ee 
There has been very litt) 


© change in th 
schools in the county since py © number of public 


were thirty-four Schools for white 


AS previ Cusly stated there 
Children and eight for negro 
children. The annua) report of the county superintendent for 
1956-1957 shows that the County now mainteins thirty-four con- 
mon school districts for the white children ana eight for the 
negro children. In addition t© the common school di stricts 
there are three independent school districts » Lufkin, Hunting- 
ton, and Burke. Although the number and location of the schools 
have remained almost the same, the progress made in fifty-five 
years is expressed in the new school buildings, the equipment, & 
the number of scholastics, the number and qualification of | | ; 


teachers, the amount of money expended for school purposes, and 


transportation. ‘The scholastic enrollment for 1956-1957 was 
7,730 and there were one hundred end forty white teachers and 
in the common school districts. 


ed 
ele teachers employ 
ven negro s was $174,115.84. The 


) | for school purpose 
The amount expended 916.00 for rural. aid which was distributed 


county received sme c) tation, $6,788.00 for high 
650-00 for - palaries, ama $ren.0 fer 


m gerade 
g0 hoe iy 





i ee 








gndustrial work, 5 


"Welker H 
’ > 40War 
to Effie Boon, July 6, sounty Superint 


. endent ) , Lufkin, Texas, 


: yee « W. Largent was ap=- 
pointed to serve as Superintendent until the general election 


in 1908. The duties of the ex-officio Superintendent had been 
largely clerical because the county judge had very little time 
for supervisory work, The Guties of the county superintendent 
were principally clerical until 1919 when the county provided 
an essistant far the superintendent. With office help and bete- 
ter roads the county superintendent has been able to supervise 
the schools to some extent ami to work out county-wide programs 


to create interest and good will. 
The movement for bond issues for the purpose of building 


and equipping modern school buildings wes begun in 1914. That 

is. the first bonds were vaed May 11, 1914. District number 

, Ora, voted a $2,900 bond for building and equipping a two- 
. nedent District number 25, Redland, voted a bond 


room frame building. 
for $8,000 for building and equipping @ brick building. District 
or $ | 

d voted @ $2,000 pond for building and equip 
Ping a four-room frame scho olhouss 








Hee. 
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eee anata | 
6 
Bond Records, Lufkin 
3 


Texag 


which has produced eight COnso li dated schools; namely, Central, 


Goncord, Hudson, Manning, Moffett, Redland » Rocky Hill, and 


sevealla. Most of these schoole have brick buildings that are 
well equipped and they all provide bus transportation for the 
children. The following table shows the number of scholastics, 
the number of teachers, the number of affiliated credits, and 


the number of busses operated by each school: 


school Scholastics Teachers Credits Bus ses 
Central #1 587 4 &2C6. 29 ? 
Concord #3 126 4 “ 4 
; : sj 
Hudson #33 495 15 183 
: a i 
Manning #12 124 “ : 
| | . os 
Moffet #24 178 
253 7 183 1 
Redland. £25 
| y ~— F 
Rocky Hill #19 190 
| 440 13 213 5 
Zavalla #6 


to the consolidated schools there are some 


In additi 





a ae 
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yural schools that trans for bac 
filiated school, 1, this "48h school to the nearest af- 


R : Students to 
ran Tie 
Sfer to Lufkin; Retrieve transfers 


transfer to Hun 
ti 
Prairie transfers to ; ngton; and Shawnee 


The oOne-teacher rural school 
i 
an institution of the past,’ : 


7 
Walker, Howard. (. 
to Effie Boon, July 6° jogyn'Y %perintenaent), Lufkin, Texas, 


eae ie 
the Lufkin Independmt School District maintains the best ath 
school system in the county. The organization of this district . 14 
? id 












was determined by the establishment of Lufkin in 1882. The pre- 
ceding table shows that Lufkin had a scholastic population of 
thirty-three and an appropriated fund of $140.25 for the school 
marks the beginning of the period of industrial yp ag rae 
The introduction of industrial plents caused a repid increase 
rapid increase in the scholastic en- 
oo ge 1920 the attendance hes doubled, 
Mee 4 neeepepen. pane greater, oper | 
fie Bene. = are three t: . ; : a obinson. Tira 
S ae | at Homer by F. as hre 4 | - 
anor” ont galerie soy Sonne greater. 
a SOON cae and Ris sister, Mics Gea 
P4956 was 2,000 and the systen 


in population and also a1 
rollment. The school hes 
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employed seventy.+ 
The number or atria: teacher 8, Sixty-roy, -" 
ated op ite and eight 
ed negro. 


teen to forty-thre 
© and one 
~h 


“Coston, Zs 
September, lose ¥ (Superinte a 
: want). lufkin, Texes, Interview 
> 


Hews 2s_of lina Count 


T 
the Pioneer was the first newspaper published in Angelina 
County. It was established et Homer in 1861 by Judge NeGowen 
% 





but the publication lastea for only one or two years.” The pub- 


aa ehond ten miles of the scuotey betwen 


9 
aioe weneame R. Wes History and Description of Angelina 
VOUnLY ; = © 





lication was stopped, perhaps, by the paper famine that came as 


a result of the Civil Wer. During the wer period the newspapers 


of Galveston and Houston were printed on many kinds of paper, 
which looks like scrap paper and some wrapping paper. 
aller town could not secure any kind of paper. 
per published in the county wes The 

at Homey by F. H. Robinson. The 
n and his sister, Miss Georgia 
May 12, 1682, and 


some of 


Perhaps the sm 
The second newspe 


which was established 


Banner, 
H. Robinso 


paper was edited by ?. 


Robinson. They PU 





“ a 


nn nw 


seems that the Publicay on 
gon by &@ situatj on that — 
East Texas. He gave the r 


perience in Angeling County; 


1934. 





kl 
. Y until Jenuary 7, 19985. 1% 
th 
© paper was forced on Mr. Robin- 


sult 
a &d from the "April Showers" of 
Owing &ccount of his newspaper ex= 


Jasper Hq. Cha 

Homer, in January. teie?* °* Everit 
1i cath on of a mF Red conditionally eerencod ro ag ty a 
Texas. They placed 1. ePaper at Homer, in Angelina County 
$1200.00 to be paia 1. C2°Fo" im the County Juige's safe 
Pte latter's deliveriay gis ick H. Robinson 
out for n 

them their proposed initial edition of “the Dis- pres 

ace 


tered many large trees across the hi 

way. This situati on 
made it necessary to cut and remove we, oak and pine 
trees and to fill in numerous bog holes. In fact we re- 


built a roadway over about ten miles of the country between PE 
Mott's Ferry and Homer with rains continuing during the bona 
time we were enroute. Arriving at Homer on May 1, 1882, we os 
were told by the contracting gentlemen that they had accept- | aoe 
ed failure to get the paper under way during April as for- zz 
feiture of the agreement and that ended the "Dispatch" n | io 
enterprise. I published the first edition of the “Banner” | Bg 

It was a four-page, twenty-four is | 


at Homer May 12, 1882. : 
column sheet; published weekly until Jenuery 7, 1885, when | 
I sold the paper to J. M. Stockton & Son, Clint. I aided | 

out their first edition and in moving the = 


them in getting | 
ublished only a few months be- 
plant to Lufkin where they p tegen igy 


in Polk County. 
fore,moving St ee tive hundred copies weccly during its 


tion averaged about, 
publication by me. 


1Opopinson, PF, He, Sabine, Texas, to Effie Boon, March 7, 








until the office burned an ‘ 


887, 


- In 5 
the Lufkin Leader maae renee eptember of that same year 


ii 
rance, The Lufkin Leader was 


11 
: ee R, We, Histor Pp 
county, . ——— and Deseri pti on of Angelina 


Tre Te earstmereieipee ge Me ee 


ublished by R. WwW, 

Li : "+ Haltom who wrote the History end Description 
Angelina 

of Angeisnea County during the period that he was publishing the 

Lufkin Leader. In 1887 L. Aueusta Wilson, editor and publisher, 





established the Angelina County Press which was an eight-page 


paper published weekly, on Wednesday. ‘That seme paper was pub- 


lished on Friday by Volney Pattee, e@itor and publisher.” 





2 
4 Rowell, American Newspaper Directory, 1901, p. 1105. 





During the nineties the Lufkin Leader and the Angelina County 
solideated and the publication was continued until 
Tribune, a four-page 





Press were con 


1897 when V¥. V. Daniels established the 
In 1897 J. F. Davis and Wi. R. 





weekly published on Thur sdey 


MeMullen established the Weekly, ® four-page paper published on 


Thursdays” 
1901, p. 1105; 


can Newspaper Directory ecto ry, 


15 owell, American 


1897, Pe 982 « 








| 


2rt bua 
2Tibune from V. V. Daniels in 


URti1l 1909 as o . 
. to fin weekly. The 


D 
1907 by C. L. Schle ss Pape, ‘ews, was established in 


Mr. Sele 
years. In 1909 he org SS published the daily for two 


a&nized ral 
8t ock Coiipany and purehesed the 


sUiKin Daily News. Mr. 


become editor of 
the Journal, The compeny retained H. A. 


McKelvey as editor until 1913, By that tim: the paper was face 


ing financial difficulties and the stock company sold the plant 
to G. E. Watford who had returned from Hamlin where he had been 
editing a paper since 1909. When Mr. Watford bought the daily, 
Mx. MeKelvey bought another weekly that was being published in 
Lufkin and was combined with a commercial house. Later Ilr. 


McKelvey discontinued the weekly and sold the commercial print- 


ing shop to W, C. Binion. In August, 1914, Mr. Watford and Mr. 


Binion formed a partnership and combined the newspaper and the 
nting and began publishing a semi-weekly. They 
Everything was done by 


commercial pri 


rd-Binion Printing Company was organized 
purchased. The daily publi- 


did not have any linot 
hand. In 1916 the Watfo 


s 

and the first linotype machine wa 

1917 and the service of the Associated 
n . 


esumed i 
eERton SES > e deily publication was resumed, the 


when th 
Press secured. * eekly. Another linotype machine 


S changed to a ® 


semi-weekiy We 
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was purchased in loops and 4 


Nn Mare 
web press Was addea,** a, 1928, & new Duplex flatbed 


14 urcin D tersiew, 100,” 
Se Sily Ne 
7, po i. —: Luficin, Texas, April 18, 1932, sec. 


gag 


Churches of Angelina County 


There seem to be no available data on the actual dates 
that the earliest churches were established since they were all 
rural churches that kept very poor records or no records at all. 
Some of the oldest citizens who were born in the fifties say 
that each community had an organized church that used the school 


building for chureh purposes. The three prevailing denomina-~ 


tions were Methodist, Baptist, and Christian. There were some 


Presbyterians in the county, but not a sufficient number to ar- 


ganize a rural echureh. A stare and ea church were found at 
practically all of the early postoffices. 
neeseland, Boden, Ora, Shawnee, Calhoun, 


The carly postoffices 


were Ivy, Mott, Miami, © 


and Wilmoth. In some of the communities 


Bradley, Cane Hill, 
h while in others there would 


there would be one or ganized chur 6 | 
The general custom was to cell a pastor who | 


be two or three. 
each month and every one attended regard- 


preached one Sunday in 


lan made it possible 
: | monthly~ service Pp 
less of his belief. The 


e the schoolhouse for church 


w 
for all the aenomination® te 
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ae Churen, 2% 


oP nappa cones Sat Wie Sepeeer ies, Metmors st naptes 


Powell, ‘Sarah pu@@tington, texa | ) 
beings Soneahy,Unahdy Sendarenas 2aerview, 2064, 
*s Mouston, Texas, Interview, 1954. | 


eres arin y eee Bas Ate hin: eget eats ou one o0156- 


The minutes of the ¢anmi ssi oners' court show that on i. 


September 29, 1858, the county commissioners appropriated three i: 
cores of land to the Missionary Beptist: Church for’ the estab- tt 


lishment of a church and cemetery. This land was appropriated qi 
from the town tract that had been appropriated by the Legislature. Ae | 


of Texas for the location of a county <i, The following ex- 








*6 nutes of the Commissioners’ Court, Book B, 165. 
sores tne EE ENOTES ALLELE AAAS De 
cerpt from the Banner gives the organized churches in Homer in 


is a flourishing little town 


Homer, the county seat, *6 1 | Methodist, Baptist, 


: t 
he oghter oe, comee aoe god Suda, Stone, a 
se two literary sch of | one 


eing the Homer High School. 
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SAA ond 1B the ener etlee 
. 


Lufkin has tp 
and Presbyteria; wee organized 
has been in sus aeeomt one consolians Od se etnoad st, Baptist, 
day it was organized, ¢ @ continous operation sing “the 
cord or schism, yO Years ago, without the east din 


Every Settlement 
ious worship is has its church orga 
circumstances, 2ei4 more ar } ganization and relig- 
community and are well att 


fested by all in thei 
: y suceess, Ba 
Hb path rk > 8nd other denominations dwelt notte ar in 
ized churches: nye | the following is the number of organ-< 
South. nine: Me vb Tpeude fourteen; Methodist Episcopal 
five: * primi tive eapope four; 014 School Presbyterian, 
one.12 ep tist ; two ; and Prot estant Methodist. 
ae erent er a 
18 
Haltom, R. W., History and Description of Angelina 
County, 39-40; 50. 





We find that the churches developed along with the schools, 


because the church, from the beginning of the organization of 


the county, hes been placed on the same level of the school in 


that it was considered as 4n institut 
nas well a& @ place of worship for the adults, When 


pegen improving their schools, they began 
parate buildings for church purposes. 
411 the prevailing churches of 


ion necessary for training 


the childre 
the rural comuaunities 
also providing better and 9° 
The Baptist and vethodist are st 

Lufkin is the c 
ten beautiful church puild 


nur ch center of Angelina County. It hes 


ings located in various sections of | | 
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Llows; 
paptist, Firat maneahe Bbtise 
christian, Chureh of Christ, 


*he First Baptist, the Second 
Pal’ South, Presbyterian, First 
» Episcopal, catholic, and 


church in town, cost $100,000. The 


The combined cS 
ance is about % Sunday School attend 


000 

maintained : en young people's organizations that 
are n y the 
attendance. 


19 , 
5, “a 1 fkin Daily News ity Lufki n, Texas, April 18, 1932, sec. 
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Angelina County has several well ‘ergenized and active oP: 
: 4 by helpings te the fairs 


Clubs that have done much in the fields of eaucstion, public 


i ROME « "7 4 S77" Tie h Bs 


improvenent, conarity, recreation, conser for the postoffice and 


» i 
SGU 2a¢ 


‘eenter of the count although all of 

tion, Lufkin is the elub ne haé ae oa Fienoe 4) ime 

the Sonne have active ¢. KD county i2 ths establisiment of an 
of h Lghwaye of “the as well as one of 

» and nen escieted in the malaria 

.is the Lufkin —_— 
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has oro 
chamber of Commerce woien exp Grown into the present aay 
res 
tural section of the em, i S@5 an interest in the agri cul- 
t . 


public 
county, and friendly contact and eos 


of the State. 


improvement in both city and 


One of Operation with other parts 


obtain @ stock law for Lufkin to keep th 
sateen & 
the down town streets. 


club was to 
hogs and cattle off 
After securing the desired stock law the 
organization directed its attention to street lights, sidewalks, 
a water system, @ race track, and a county fair. Since 1920 the 
Chamber of Commerce has helped to pay the sdiunies of the home 
demonstration agent and the county agricultural agent and has 
co-operated with the agents in the home canning and land terrac- 
ing projects of the county. It has encouraged the production 
of better farm products by promoting county fairs where prizes 


are given for the best exhibits of farm products and Livestock. 


It has co-operated by helping to provide exhibits for the fairs 


et Dellas, Tyler, and Beaumont. | ‘The Chamber of Commerce has 


Federal Building for the postoffice and 


aided also in securing a 
hes. hed om ‘influence in the im 


| It 
federal courts et Lufkine 
t of an 
provement of highways « of the county, in the ‘establishment 


ne CLtY; osm 
airport, in beaut eating the assmmples sonionont 


2g foc 


all ar mouth. 4° — 
act Re 


a oar oe “ "5 
om ee aoe ENS Pa 
- mer as _ aed 4 . 
oy a Sy ‘ 4 vy ks — 
4 | ‘ a a * 
wl & : 


gram. 
and four th pee 


‘and hes assis ted in ‘the malaria 


both the State and the nation- 
has a class "4" rating. Asa 


Service of the Retail Merchents Associa- 
tion it has been estimtea that the loss by citizens from bad 


checks 1s sixty per cent less than that of other cities of the 
same size that have no such an organization. “The Reteil Mer- 
Chants Associations of Lufkin, Groveton, Nacesgdoches, lenleresn., 
and Rusk are under the same management, which results in increas- 
ing benefits for all beeen 


result of the efficient 


1 pe? 
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practic 
ly Shh of the Physicians of the count 
al y 


22 
Ze 
Tbids., sec, Oy Pe. 1. 
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The Lions Club 

*he Lions Club was organized in 1920 with the following 
officers: K. W. Denman, president; W. C. Trout, vice-president; 
¥. A. Colmorgan, seconl vice-president; J. C. Carter, secretary; 
and N. D. Shand, G. A. Kelley, and W. M. Glenn, trustees. It 
had eighteen charter members at the time of organization and by 
1923 its membership had increased to fifty-three. Club meetings 
were held in the basement of the First Christian Church until 
1923. Since that time the meetings have been held in the 


Angelina Hotel. | 
fhe club has sponsred many worthwhile movements since its 


It has always maintained a very active entertain- 


organization. 
it has entertained groups of 


ment program. From time to ti me 


nants, _lumbermen and delegates of various 
teachers, farmers, stiieel One of the earliest 
Conventions that have been neldich | | 


maintenance of the Lufkin Band which 
pro jects of the club was the m ‘ 


y entertainment and to rurel 
contributed Fee slub raised $4,500.00 for the 


school entertainment. 1 nee Associetion in Angelina 
tonal oath anette » for the uner-privileged children 
County, The club has 2008 parties for them and by aiding the schools 
by providing mgt 














to provide funds Neves — 
A loan fund was establi iia Keeping such ch 


by ¢ 
girls in Securing oor 2 he 
©ee Ulaty 


a ildren in school, 
ub to ata Worthy boys ang 
Other important pro jects 


establishment of the air- 


better roads, and proper ob- 


servance of our state and national holidays 


ibid., Sec. 25 pe. 6. 


bee 

Spe 

ay 

Too ee ne | i 
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The Historical and Literary Club 
On May 29, 1909, a small group of women met at the home of 
Mrs. Norman Belk and organized a study club which they called 
the Lufkin Historical Club. ‘The club was organized umer the 
influence ‘of Miss Byrnes who was orgenizing eluds throughout ‘the 
of Mrs. Martin Feagin as president 
of American Literature. 
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SE as in war work during the 


cen the placing of many 


“4 pia. » Sec, 7 


By Ds Sy 


set in ibe County that were:tumarind, xeguriiege:es, the war sere 


the United Spanish War Veterans 

The camp for the Spanish War veterans was organized Febru- 
ary 25, 1925, with seventeen members. When the United States 
declared war against Spain in 1898, a number of Angelina County 
men enlisted for service. The veterans did not organize as a 
group until efter the World War veterans organized the American 
Legion Post. The local camp is known as the Kit McConnico Camp 
The charter members were H. A. Atkinson, Paul Bloten, 
Ben S. Lang, Pat Taylor, T. W. Baker, 


number 21. 


Archie Cole, John Frisby, 
~, V. Gillespie, W. R. McMullen, 


Clyde V. Coe, CG. L. Dowel, 
T, E. Toad, W. C. Binion, R. Me Cain, T. EB. Fnunis, Pick Lacy an 
+ 8 3 » * 


other members that hav 
H. Shearer, Mallory B. McKinney, 


e come in are Robert 


C. W. MeGibboney- 
We 

Weaver, William Be Theneegee 
Socnntr 3 
"al 


Cc W al Kane, Pp. P. Drace, a Re 
Cc. f. Matlock, ( . We 
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Angelings Post - 
*hE Angelina pos . 


erection of an 8p PIO priate M&iorial to the County's. soldiers 
who lost their lives in the World War, The monument is located 
on the southwest corner of the Courthouse Square and is illum. 
inated at night by a seareh light. ‘The names of the county's 


Casualties which made up the honor roll are cngreaved on the 
been active in Securing hospitalization 
It co~ 


monument. The Post has 


for ex-service men who were disabled While in service. 


operates with the state end national legions in all programs 


Planned for the year. It has helped to organize two Boy Scout 
29. The Boy Scouts participate in the 
troops, number 19 and . 


Armistice Day program and other patriotic programs. 


; / a i ¢ 
See eee eremee oreemenermmmemnn ist ant tae Ta eae 
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—— | the Women's Civic League was brought 
as The or ganization of Bb SS aceeaien apparent ‘in 1914. The 
about by wre Gee =) lips, president; Mrs. G. A. Kelley, 
Be de ; 
Officers were Mrs«— 
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first vice-president; Mrs, y D 
* ls Price, S 

econd 

le 

four th vice-president; Mrs, y 


¢. N. Humason, treasurer, 


Vice-president ; 
e~ | 
President; lirs. L. P, Campbell, 


ody Patterson, secretary; and Mrs. 
Club was organized for the pur- 


Mrs. G. EB, Watfora, thira y 


+ Membership was open to all women in- 


terested in civic improvement, According to the minutes of a 


meeting held February 28, 1914, the ciu> had a membership of 
fifty. Soon after its organization the club put on a clean-up 
campaign which included both the business and the residential 
sections of the city. The club members planted more than five 
hundred trees in the city and sponsored the first garden contest 
held in Lufkin. The club has become inactive.” 


Sean Nc nn erasers 
*"rpid., see. 6, DP» 1s 










. - ghe Lufkin Band 


The first band organized — Pri 





We P. Humason, 
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Se He Kerr, W, EB. Stegal) 
3 


Conred Rushie, 
Glenn. The band ec ont inuea 
World Wer in 3 

917. = - 
was not fully reorganized up The Hoo-Hoo Band 
band unier its wi ne. 


2 | 
“Ibid., Sec. 5, p. 4, 


Other clubs that are worthy of mention are the Women's 
Auxiliary of the Medical Association, the Music Study Club, and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Chamber of Commerce. The Women's 


til logs When the Lions Club took the 


Auxiliary of the Medical Association was organized in 1928 by 


Mrs. A. E. Sweatland with a membership composed of the wives of 


the members of the Medical Association of Lufkin. The Music 


Study Club was organized in 1925 for the purpose of developing 
music appreciation. The women's Auxiliary of the Chamber of 
Comerce was organized in 1920. The most importent work * the 
club was the establishment of the Public Library in ge 


“or pid., sec. 6, Ps 
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is on e218 © T’ test work was 
The Red Cros® aye years. Ite greatest wo 
functioned in the count 
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gloves for the S0ldiers or the hel me ts, sweaters, and | 
nited , 
many germents were mage ped 3 States. at thet same time | 8 


Christian Associ ati on. Groups have been organized at Lufki 
Ny 


carts “< neta, et Burke, Diboll ; Keltys, 

e heve been built at Zavalla | : 
and Diboll as camping places for the members. The Southern ane i | 
Lumber Company built a large gymnasium and recreation hall for | 
the use of the men and boys at Diboll. The special activities : | | 

| 
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are summer camping, athletics, end service ‘programs. és | 
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groups: (1) the Failmad o¢ 


nhs 
and trade centers, and (2) the towns 


the Black as lumbering centers, Although some 
& 
Way centers became lumber ing Centers, they maintained 


certain distinguishing features that Set them apart fron the say- 
mill towns that have already been described, The present sawmill 
towns include Keltys, Diboll, ana Ewing. The towns that may be 
elassed as railroad centers are Lufkin, Burke, Huntington, and 
4avella. The location of the railway centers was determined by 
the railroads, That is the railroad company selected the town 


Site, built a depot, and naned the town. 
Zavalla 


The Texas and New Orleans Railway was built across 
ma © 19 on som? = september of that year the railroad 
neared and fy3 , Bowtie and named the station 


Amore of pan at rg one 
c t a depot ocat = SG me BON 8} 
eras ic cae cee the tation was built fe population — 
Zavalla, At the ~y the sounty, it —- a fomilies. Cel Herren 
ee) eee | agé chipping center for 
ewe two miles west, Felder 

of the eG@unty @nc nO hes 2 


Colwell three and one-half mil 
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©re in oper 
short time: Hoige's mi21, 1909, se ation at zavalie for a 


the Black Sap Lumber ¢ 
ber supply for these smell mi 


Tanberry and Brashear, 1912; 
» 1920; ana Boynton, 1925. The tin- 
lls was limitea because the com- 
panies owning the large mills had bought practically all of the 


surrounding timber during the mineties. Zavalla became a ship- 
ping center for cros S-ties, pilings, and staves, It became also 
a shipping point for cattle because it was located in the area 
that was devoted largely to grazing. The town was most fortun- 
ate in the location of modern highways. Highway 40 was built | 
along the western edge of tow and Highways 65 and 80 converge 
with Highway 40 near the business section of town. These high- 


ways have enabled Zavalla to establish one of the best consoli- 
The Zavalla School now has an en- 


forty and a teaching staff of thir- 


most sparsely 
teen, Although the tom was Located in one of the pe 


it has grown slowly but eontin- 
settled sections of the “gounty, it yertats 
o, Sane fe chet zee on shipping © 


a It ‘has rt pest the county ak now has. a 


. the OE JRE el Set > ox 
aE farmers of the 52 southern 7 a aes and dendeiy 


re 
turel sesti ong — 


dated schools in the county. 
rollment of four hundred and 
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town site and built the vast. | of 
depot in October, 1900, end named the | 
town Huntington. That same year the Long-Bel.1 Lamb er Company ; i} 
built a railway for logging Purposes from Luficin to Donevan, 
across the southern edge of ‘the town site. In 1903 that tram 


recinz dis 


was taken over by the cotton Belt Railway Company and the Cotton 


Belt depot was built in the winter « of 1905-1904. In 1906 the 
e =a 6Z38 3 
a shert Line, the Houston, Ty 


a Be iy bud é ty tempaec to 4: | =a 
en | 


Carter-Kelley Lumber C 
from Manning t¢ to Huntington, The aes rail- 


+t an 





Gulf, and shreveport, seyp ee 
y t shi pring. facilities ami it soon 


red 


roads gave Huntington atioae ?.. Pome hs | 
ula an cross-ties, pilings, and 
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group of farmer S. 


eral merchandise Stores. Hej) and Hayter establimed a drug 
their genera} merchandise store, 
Menagement of the three Varnen 
sisters and was known &s the Three Sisters Hotel. Three saloons 


were opened about the time that Captain Chapman established his 


store in a building ad joining 
The first hotel was Umer the 


mercantile business, The saloons were very prosperous business 
establishments as long as the camps of the various timber in- 
dustries were located within trading distances of town. When 
the town was first established, a large part of the business 
Section was east of the Texas and New Orleans Railway, but the 
building of the Cotton-Belt station tended to drew the business 


establishments between the railroads. 
The t population of four hundred seems stable because 
present . 


7 tion which is grow- 
; an agricultural sect. 
the town is supported by 





; ted with the 


4 he , 
= 


town maintains an independent t 


First state Bank at © 












cotton gins, Alth -_ 


harvest season in 


Burke is the oldest railway station in the county. In the 
early part of the year of 1882 the Houston East and west Texas | 
Reilway Company puilt a depot at the western edge of Bradley 


Prairie and named ‘the statién Burke for Ba Burke, a civil engi- 
noir: “whe “hadesd €0°parver the 3 alae! ‘railw Ai her 
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4. 
Mia. Haltom des 


Cri beg Burke as a thriving 
4 
Powell, T 
@ylor, » Dibol), Texas, Int erviey 1934 


& drug store, 
that the School had an enroll- 
ment of fifty, The Sawmill was small and dia hot amount to 


5 
Haltom, R. Ws, Histo 
County, 56, ° 7 SRSSEY and Description of Angelina 


nore 


much in the lumber industry on the commercial scale. There was 
& postoffice which is still maintained. The postal system has 
established two rural delivery routes that serve the surround- 
Burke continued to be a prosperous 


ing agricultural section. 
By that time automobiles 


little trade center until about 1920. 
and trucks were coming into general use and the highways were 
Better roads and automobiles began diverting 


being improved. 
the trade to Lufkin thereby starting the decline of Burke. 


Diboll, which was establish ed in 1894, has been a great factor 
» W 


With its population of more 
is ansanting the Jogeiginan aig 


m in thet territ ory. 
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6 
Tallichet, 7. 
9, 1934, ov. He, 


tre ea toe Fiche Ds nititaes eee ets 


for E. P. Lufkin, an engineer, who was engaged in the construc- 
tion of the reilway from Houston to Shreveport, Louisiana, 
E. P. Lufkin was the son-in-law of Colonel Bremond, who was 


Houston, Texas, to Effie Boon, April 


7 
one of the chief stockholders of the railway. 





“"orthem, Louis J., A History of Texas, V, 502, 





Th reliminary survey of the Houston East and West Texas 
ep 
Railway through Angelina County wes made between 1877 and 1880, 


@ the li was finally and definitely located through the 
an e line 


8 
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GOEROSSOS. MESH Ae Location of 
t 


the final locati On of the which Siggests that 


line was a 
revengs. The following summer Stermined by a desi re for 


of the Story was 
given by F. H. 
Robinson, of Sabine, Texas; 


When the surve 
Railway, who ma “i ne are Houston Hast and west Texas 
Homer a dance wa ing the preliminary line, reached 
and indulged in the then assur ayers etiented the dance 
een- 
After a few drinks the surveyors becam very pw Een iy 


later grew somewhat boisterous, Th 

s is led to a protest 
which developed into a fight. The officers Bo called 
and the surveyors were arrested and put in jail. When 





Snobinson, F. He, to Effie Boon, March 12, 1954. 





time Mr. Robinson was living at Homer, which was 


the county seat, am he was engaged in publishing « newspaper, 


| of ficials of the railway company give the fol- 
_— | the location of the line: 


ts instead of turn- 
because it was de- 


At that 













railway crossing 1 
= t river to the | 
carried the line 








to the Houston East and West Texas 5 RelLeny Oenpony 199.5 cores 
described as the south half ofthe Lutein town site. on Noven- 


ber 10, 1881, F. he Abney Soeenyer to the same ‘company 178.6 


> 3 


ra —- ws 


acres described as ‘the north balf of the town site. Little ap- 


io 4 ’ 


pears, however, to have been done ‘in comnecti on. with the town- 


dae | 
; t, : iw 


site until 1885. on Noveuber 32, 1885, the Houston East and 
West Texas Rat lwey Company ‘and the Kansas City and Gulf Short 


Line Rad iway 
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RY - grocerie 
e4 . S, hardware, st 
nware; and manufacturers of sedilea, bora er 


Muller and Clark - drygoods, herdware, and holiday goods. 


We H. Bonner ~ general merchandise (located on the south- 
west corner of Cotton Square). 


Denton Hotel =< facing the railway station. 

The Shofner Hotel - operated by B. L. Shofner. 
12 

Dr. J. As Abney - physician. 


cen te Qe Se Pl Pa RE eye omen 
12 obinson, F.« Hey The Banner, Homer , Texas, January 12, 
” 
Lufkin became the trans? - 3 Z ee 
fowy | Kent eng. See" ter port tion of Homer’s business i 
gradually absorbed the  ” apsorption was hastened 
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of one of the bi 
t teres; and hardes: P 
pefore the People of the coun Ought issues thet had come 


ty. 
ganuery 2, 1892, A second Slection was held 
and Homer 436, 


was the 


189%. The business men of Lufkin offe 


for the county if the voters would support Lufkin in the election 


called for January 2, 1ss2,” 


13 
Election aetuens, Book 2, pp. 12, 37. 
ownse e de, Lufkin, Texas, Interview, 1934. 





On February 9, 1892, the county purchased block No. 15 for 
@ location for the courthouse. That block was purchased from 
the two railway companies. One-half of block No. 15 was conveyed 


t ina County by the Tyler geuthmeckers Palimay Sompeny fx 
© Angel: al nee the: courthouse be located and 


aa ome at nian a ee ome ¢ one hundred ond citty dollars 
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promise, built the Cour thoy 
8e 


ing, fifty-six feet Square 


of the courthouse, the county 
to get new building until 
the north side of the court~- 
house and was er 

ected by the Southern steel Construction Company 
of San Antonio, Texas, at a cost of $59,000.7° 
a a a: 5. eee 
| 15 7 

Commissioners Court Record, D, 158-166; F, 128. 
eminent ee henennememermene teendreams memenemneinnaend anemia nenmienaaian ase meenesinieneneem apres teen 
The first business section of Lufkin was located et 0ld 

Lufkin which is now the site of the factory of the Martin Wagon 


1926. The new Jail was aire on 








Company’. After the tomsite » was a and laid out complete- 










ly in 1685, 


61 | ish ot Within Fhe oo. Ty 
- _ Lumber Company eregted cone 
p Best Texas at that times 

are Abram's, Burke's 
ma nat fe acer at - They oper- 


Ty peg 


ander Teen shel Ne 
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to the present time. W. u 


Glenn 2 
Jufkin in 1897 ang Feorganizea Company wes established at 
“8 Glenn Hard 
company in 1930, Bure: ware and Furniture 
©'S Drug Stor, 
¢. A. Burke. -® ore was established in 1695 by 


i Or ee 


texas, Interview, 1934. 7 Harry; and Burke, ¢. A; Lufkin, 


Ee. eee 


Lufkin was incorporated in 1890. In the election for in- 


corporation only seventy-seven votes were cast, fifty-one in 


favor of incorporation and twenty-six against at?” The popula- 





1”: cmmi ssioners Court Record, F, k-1b. 


ca 





tion at that time was about five hundred. 
Lufkin was classed as a trade and shipping 
At, Jassed as an industrial 


center, but since teh” ” Sg rae ‘ pecone the most important. poe 
¢ 


Before 1 
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County. The plant which has become one of the largest of its 


kind in the Southwest nog hes a daily capacity 
tons of gray iron, The woden buildi 
modern steel structures.-© 

on cniggy Capseity OF ¥ 000,000 feet af tence Wila ts ante — 


Kurth, E. L., Keltys, Texas, Interview, 1934. 
Cudlip, A. Le, Lufkin; Texas, Interview, 1934. 


of one hundred 
ngs have been replaced by 





The Angelina Building Material Company was organized in 


P retailing building materials and 
1904 for the primary purpose of 19 


Pekin ani the surrounding territory. 


financing homes in 
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of the Date 1910 by D. We 
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The tat Pouse Company om ‘established in 1925 and began 


142e 40 gee 


the manufacture of various kinds of fencing. The fectory has 
an annual capacity of 2,000,000 feet of fence winich is made 


"att ¥ 
. 9 z: 


from materials purchased chiefly in Texas. Many of the plokets 


38 


used in manufacture of the fencing are cut by the Angelina 
| £ et 4 
at ye ba The production of Plckets 
ean% ana wert, gud 26 previ: 






aounsy Lumber 
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There are Othe 
r sna] 
1 factories in 
factories, 1¢¢ cream race, lufkin such as the 


Ties | 
box factory that Su pply : bottling Wo 


rks, tin shops, and 
the loca) demands, 


of one hundred 
acres. The f ™ 
— we landed in Lufkin in 1918. The plane 


was brought to Lufkin to stimulate the patriotism of the county 
during a Liberty Loan drive, 


in an eirport were J, 


The first men to become interested 


E. and Eulen Berry. J. E, Berry expressed 
his interest by donating one hundrea acres of land for the air« 


port and by helping Eulen Gerry level the land with a grader and 
atractor. After the Berrys had begun the airport, the Chamber 


of Commerce ami the city leased the field in 19350. The fiela 
has two runways each 2800 feet in length, one running north and 
south and the other east and west, and it provides ample room 
for the largest plane to lend or take-off. Lufkin is on two 








shop are operated 
OnVenience gf the guests. The 


th 
© Chamber of Commerce, and the Union Bus 
Station are also Located on the first 


floor of the hotel. 
Among the smaller hotels the 014 Bonner Hote? is the most popu- 


location and its many years of excel lent 


on the first floor fop the ¢ 
Angelina Club Room, 


lar because of its 


service. 


Among all the buildings constructed in Lufkin the Angelina 
County Hospitel has been appreciated more than any by the citi- 
zens of both the town and the county. The hospital is a modern, 
fire-proof, three-story ; brick building which has five wards, 
two operating roams, an X-ray room, ® leboratory, two diet rooms, 


and twelve private rooms for ee It will accommodate 


thirty-five pepe = scat Me seth 


patients from ad: 


a home we saute miteoe std at 


Durtag ng S. 






be em gai. st Ai 
ite 3 
4 52 smioaad ‘Pexas, sec. 4, 












A lot that was Locate on 
High School, was PUP Chaseg for one 

thousang dollers, The School 
Smal} house that haa been given to the 
The next step that was 


& to 
Pay one hundred Gollars to get the 


hous@ moved to the lot. After the building was moved, the late 


d. H. Kurth donateg Lumb 
chase books, 


ly thet the library was opened with one thousand books iia ti 
circulation, That little library served the publie until 1932, 
When the late J. H. Kurth, Sr, died June 16, 1930, he left to 
the executors of his will the sum of ten thousand dollars to be 
Spent for any civic pro ject the executors deemed worthy. After 
much deliberation they decided that the need for a public library 
Was more pressing than any other civie need; therefore plans were 
made for the Kurth Menorial Library which is located on Cotton 


Square. ‘The City of Lufkin gave the lot on which the building 


ast, am © 


April 
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sources atiountine to $2,203 
carried on an unusual type 


mercantile business, At that time there Was no bank in Lufkin 
¥ 


Safe for his use, 
soon after Mr. Bonner received the safe, a fey of his friends 


began placing their surplus Cash in the safe only for the pur- 
pose of security. As time passed by more ana more friends and 
customers asked to place their money in the safe. This situa- 
tion developed into a type of private banking as a unit of the 
mercantile business. The first bank in Lufkin was established 
by Snow and Craven in 1898 end was called the Citizens Bank. 
It was located in a smell frame building on Cotton Square and 
nieeeteemnt in the fire of 1900 which destroyed a lerge part of 


¥ next bank was established by 
ae ned as @ private bank in a one-story 
L. W. Wettermark is -_ where the Lufkin National Bank 
brick building whieh was ©" ieee Seana ttie® ErereReee 
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organized in 199) 

State Bank a a . —_ Stock of $100 000, and the Pir 
a and Try 700, st 

eapital stock of $50,000.75 n 1910 with a 


Bh nnn the 159 department moves into 
Lufkin Daily 


News, Lufkin, Texas, April 18, 1932, sec. 5, 


GQ Je0) Wigan, Gla SRG PROMBSRI Per Sree 
Lufkin did not maintain a city fire department fron the 
time the town was established in 1682 until 1900. During that 
period a group of business men know as the “Bucket Brigade” 
served as firemen for the town. For the first several years 
fires were not frequent because the buildings were new and placed 


rather far apart, but as the town erew and the buildings began 

to age fires began to-oceur with greater *roqueney and to cause 
damage. : ‘tire coourred, cach of ‘the business men ran 

aps ” ee ‘pucket that he hed grabbed as he 
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to the phates oF 2 ‘of thety equipment end the fre- 








Wo nozzles which were carried on 


Station was & small building about 
& large bel) hung on the 
In 1910 the 
a two-story building Which was equi 


two fire alarm boxes, a horse 


outside to 
fire department moved into 
pped with a stean whistle, 


sound the fire alarms. 


drawn ladder wagon, a horse drawn 
chemical wagon, and one thousand feet of hose. In 1927 bonds 
were voted for the purpose of building and equipping an ade- 
quate fire station. AS & result of the bond issue the town now 
has a large two-story brick building equipped with a modern fire 
alarm system that has an air whistle mounted ebove the building, 
one Dodge chemical truck, one Ford chemical truck, one 350-gallon 


pmper, one 500-gallon pwmper, one yeoeee le even en Soro and 
ledder truck that carries ® rhe ter Ss, he city more 
; ona equipment of 1927 poet me “ ¥ 
ladders. The building ané °o0 BF) 
than fifty-two thousand 40PIONES oy ae 

) 56S GL38¢9 meee rere, _ s. Inter- 
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Dr. Janes A. Abney 
The Abneys of the Unit ed 


States descended from three 
Scot ch-Enelish brothers 


who emigrated from England to South 
rly period of Settlenent of that state, 
The Abneys of Lufkin are descendants of those brothers. One 
member of the family, Joseph Duncan Abney, moved from South 
Carolina to Alebama and later to Missi ssippi and located near 
Jacksonville. 

On December 29, 1845, Paul C. Abney, the son of Joseph 


ea Fullerton, whose father was 
Duncan Abney, married Mergaret se a 6 ae EE 
ee re Abney moved to St. Helena Parish, 
6, 1846. In 1849 oe until 1853, at which tim he ores to 
Louisiana, pak apo a _ Paul C. Abney, who was 
Texas and settled 


in- 
daughters, took an active 

sons and three elect- 
the father of nine 








done at fi cents a 
on 4 mle 1 
huge pair of pill 


Pe a prescrip 
case of 
per cent wal the enount 


When Lufkin was 
; Pee aE Be tar 
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21) 
1829. His Parents, Weg. _— . 
rangements to MOVE to Ente > SP. ana Naney Bonner, made Mae. 
me County tn y 
ousehold S41, The ek 
h S00ds on We8ons ang started to 7 ¥ packed their 
& money belt fillea exas. Mr, Bonner had 


Mr. Bonner was 


of gold by a Spaniard, After 
Bonner and the son, W. H, 


journey to Texas, When Mrs, 
she located in what is now kn 


Jr. , continued the 
Bonner 8rrived in Angelina County, 


Which is five miles north of Lufkin. Although W, H, Bonner, Jr., 
Was an only child, he seems to have developed a great deal of 
business ability rather early in life. On December 16, 1848, | 
he bought two town lots in Marion which was the county seat at E 
that time The lots are described as lots number one and two in 

| ‘ ich he paid seventeen dollars cash. 
block number twelve, for wh 
aS’ that ee cattle; therefore he purchased a large 
interested in farming and a. just north of Highway 94 and 


known as the Bonner Ferm. engin 
put in a large farm son 1068-1070 and from 1876-1882. 
county commis sioner from _ saped ten children which were as 
ried Malinda Blaekpurn. They sev, Js Le Bonner, T. J. Bonner,. 


— - Rr 
follows: W. H. Bonner, J+ ‘ ere . frank Bonner, J. S. Bonner 
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| i 
ero, 4 GY aS ( if 
aan ABR p a steam sawmill on i 


— 


the Lbonner Farm and sold 


Fough J 
was the first member a WEY to the 


the loeal Market. He 
turing. He establishes » Mereanti} » “860 in lumber nanuteo- 
Ntile 


ani moved to Luft a business at Homer in 1878 


In fact he buil 
t 
business houses in Lufkin, one of the first 


Later he built one of the first 


herecantile business, He con 


tinued in business in Lufkin until 1902. During the time he was 


engaged in the mercantile business he was also connected with 
lumbering within the county, and he managed his farm, and raised 
hogs and cattle. After he gave up the mereantile business, he 
devoted his time to the lumber industry and farming. He married 


Florence Mantooth. The children born to that union were Daisy 
Bonner Corley, Charles L. Bonner, W. Hs Bonner, Florrie Bonner 
Phares, Linnie Bonner Martin, Hester Bonner Cotton. 
J. Js Bonner is another member of the Bonner family that 
* @# arin aT 


sted in the lumber industry. He began work at a saw- 
Was interested in the lumber 3 
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sioner from 1858 to 1870s.In 1858, while serving.as.acomis- —_—_ 
sioner, he was appointed on a camittes with J.J. Aldridge and 
". d. Largent to draft a plan for « jail whichwas to be erceted = 
at Homer, That was the first jail built in the county and it || 





had been *stablishes * 

e 
established the finer a 
with E. a Mantooth or 


Emily Briscoe Walk 
of 


are Dr, Peyton, Arehi 
7 e Lovell, Olive Lillian Kester er 
- Walk 
a Mary Nell, end Dr. Byford Three of th a 
Dr. Peyton R,. p ° 
» YT. Byford H., and Dr. Linwai, chose medicine as 


30 
Denman, Kester W,, Lufkin, Texas 
Minutes of the Commissi oners Court, Beles” iain 


Ee: 8 8 8. Ae ge 


Thomas Mantooth 


Thomas Mantooth was born February, 1811, in North Carolina, 


He brought hi his family fram Tennessee 8 and located on the Neches | 
River in 1857 seal small farm x = ranchman. Although he was 
tal ephone a yotem 4m ME LIS. wy ce he was “a 
rather did not seek politic servic > pe 
Ferner ene, soma 0 ‘probate juce in 1058. rc. 
Suaded to accept © “uantoott Suetried © 
Séceded from Union, © ce et 
37 Sh @ m the Un of = oat neriel S Sisk. Three chil- 
ew e Mantocis 
mi the close of the ws Si aiy, Albert, John, and Calvin, 
that untonj 9 


dren were born to ita eond wife, Lydia Dillon, 
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shat union were born | Payette 
yantooth Bonner, Hester Manto 


Cooke County, Temessee 


: Bdwin Js, We Bla 
oth MoPherson 


ckburn, Florence 

» @nd Thomas ¢, 

Mantooth, was born in 
Judge Mantooth was 

Turel schools. He b 

work @s 4 Clerk in a adrygoods e began 


Store at Homer when he was eighteen 
years of age. Later he attended an academy 


ity County, Texas, 


at Pemington, Trin- 
where he made preparation to enter the law 


school. After finishing at Pennington Academy he entered the 
school of Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, and was grad- 
uated from there in 1876. He returned to Homer and began the 
practice of law. In 1878 he was elected to the office of county 


attorney, but served only one term because he preferred to prac- 
s soon as the town was 











tice law. Juige Mantooth moved to Lufkin a 
introduction of the large sawmills, his 


. Since the | 
established st eemamatteety Th site 


in lands 

practice has been lergely +” peen interested in various enter- 
: he has 
tion to his lew practice | 


ufkin 
tne chief organizers of the 
prises, He was ome of Me ™ A. M, Denmen he orgenized 


gnership wi 
ational Bank, In partner on Latest He has been @ stockholder 
die mae oo lll onsiderable 
the first telephone 57° 2 a = 
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+ 8nd C 80 Mantoop, Denman 4 
i 
Mantooth , 


Wdge Ey 
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iting 
: Lufkin, Texas, Interview 


Bi ee 
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APPENDIX 4 


SPANISH Anp 


jane of Gre nt ee 


1 
e 
3 
4 
5 
6 


7 





Anderson, Willian B 


Ashley, Aaron 
Barela, Anastasio 
Bouton, Jose 
Burris, Samuel 
Bush, John 

Caro, Tomas 
Chavano, Antonio 
Chavano, Jose Ramon 
Duncan, Jacob 

Erie, Santiago 
Flores, Antonio 
Garza, Jesus 
Graham, John 
Graham, Williem B. 
Huffman, David 
Hunt, Charles 
Johnson, Candler 
Johnson, William 
Labaume, Jose 
Lavigne, Bautista 


Leone, Donate 


D 


MEXT Cay LAND TITLES 


Ste Issueg 


3 
Sept, 26, 1835 


Oct, 
Oct. 
June 
duly 
May 

Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 

Nov. 


Oct. 


April 


Nov. 
guly 
Oct. 


4, 
20, 

4, 
24, 
13, 
22, 
17, 
15, 


1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
18354 
1834 
1834 
1855 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1855 
1855 
1854 
1654 
1855 
1835 
1854 


1635 
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Amount of Land 
1 league 


league 
league 
league 


1 

1 

1 

1 league 
L league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
+ league 
lz league 
1 league 
4 leagues 
1 league 


+ league 


1 league 
+ league 
1 league 
¢ league 
1 league 
1 league 


> 2 
nak Sa 








= 


> & 





¢ 
Nene 


of Grantee 


Longoria, Juan Antonio 
Mageano, Jacinto 
MeCoy, David 
McFarland, Samue} P, 
MeMullen, Patrick 
Micheli, Vicente 
Miller, Edward 
Morin, Jose 

Mudd, Balthazar x, 
Nowlan, Daniel 
Padilla, Vicente 
Padro, Jose Anselmo 
Palpador, Juan B. 
Parmer, Johnston 
Pharess, William 
Quinalty, John Le 
Wuevedo, Thomas 
Rablo, Pierre 
Robertson, Edward 
Smith, Thomas 
Solis, Antonio 
Soto, Jose Marie 
Stagner, Henry 


Da 


=.= SSUed 


Feb, 
Aug, 
Jan, 
Oct, 
Oct, 
Oct. 
Sept. 
July 
Aug. 
May 
Jan. 
Oct. 
June 
Sept. 
May 
April 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Sept. 
Aug+ 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Oct. 


1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1834 
1797 
1835 
18355 
1835 
1835 
1855 
1854 
1855 
1835 
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Amount of Lena 


1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
t league 
1 league 
S 1. 274 lap.* 
1 league 

1 league 

1 league 

+ league 

1 league 

1 league 

1 league 

1 league 

i league 

1 league 

1 league 

1 1. 1 lab. 

1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 











-_ ay 


47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 


stenley, Stephen 7, 
stanley, Willifrea 
stockton, S. 

Walters, Leaue) 

webb, William 
Y¥’Barbo, Jose Damaseco 


Y'Barbo, Martin 


*Spani sh titles 


Pate Issuea 


Aug, 
June 
Sept. 
Mar, 
July 
May 


Oct. 


1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 


1835 
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Amount of Land 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 
1 league 


1 league 











ae ee 
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SPPENDIX B. 


Muster Roll of Company D 


The ?th Texas Cavalry 


Third Regiment of General Sibley's Bricade 


Alexander, Bur 
; rel Conner, Lewis 


Alexander, John 






















Corley, Sam 


Allen, Parks Cornett, Wash 


Allen, Ben Courson, Sim 


Bexter, Alex Courtney, Robert 


Bennett, Courtney, Rube 
; Brashears, Berry Courtney, Sol 
Brashears, Walk Courtney, Jeff 
Breshears, Jack Crane, Jerry 
Brewer, __ Crane, Nick 
Brown, Sam, Sergeant Crane, Tom 


p shman, Mont, Lieut. 
Bruce, Scrap ” : 


Burrows, Tom Daniels, Dolph 
aie 
Byrd, Robert 


Campbell » te O- 


Davis, J. W. 
Denton, Jim 


Duren, Frank 
Cherry, Duce | 





» W., Lieut. 





, Johnathan 






Tillman 






ld, Amos 








Third Regiment of Ge 


Alexander, Burre} 
Alexander, John 
Allen, Parks 

Allen, Ben 

Baxter, Alex 
Bennett, 
Brashears, Berry 
Brasheers, Walk 
Brashears, Jack 
Brewer, 

Brown, Sem, Sergeant 
Bruce, Scrap 
Burrows, Tom 
Byrd, Robert 
Campbell, E. O- 
Cherry, Duce 
Cleaver, Wm. He, 18% capt. 
Clayton, We A+ 

Cole, Tommy 

Collins, Geo. J 





heral Sibleyts Brigade 
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Conner, Lewis 
Corley, sam 
Cornett, Wash 
Courson, Sim 
Courtney, Robert 
Courtney, Rube 
Courtney, Sol 
Courtney, Jeff 
Crane, Jerry 
Crane, Nick 
Crane, Tom 
Cushman, Mont, Lieut. 
Daniels, Dolph 
Davis, J» ¥- 
Denton, Jim 
puron, Frank 


Eaton, W., Lieut. 


ELLs ott ‘ ad ohnathan 
poirontla, An°® 





oe 


pairchild , George 
gairehild, Henry 
penley » LaFayette 


rorest, James 


fuller, DB. d., Lieut, 


Grimes, Charles 
Grimes, John 
Grimes, Pleas 
Guinn, Lee 
Guinn, Gammon 


Guinn, Simon 


Haley, Thomas 8. 


Hanchett 


2 cee ed 


Harrison, 





Havard, Charles 
Havard, Mayor 
Hearn, John 
fiearn, Levy 


Hudiburgh, Sail 


Hudiburgh, A. Les 14 


Hutchinson, Aaron 


Jones, Hamp 
Jones, Henry 
Jones, Cal 
Jones, Tib 





Jordan, Lewis 
Kirkwood, sim 
Lattie, a. 

Lee, Marion 
Lindsey, W. H. 
Maldin, George 
Marlow, George 
Martin,  __ 
Massengill, George 
Maulding. Haden 
Maulding, Napol 
MeInnis, Sam P. 
Middleton, John 
Moore, Berry 
Nealan, Jim 
Nelson, Jim 
Nerren, Ben F. 
Nerren, Georée 
Norris, Fayette 
oats, Jonn W- 
ospurn, J+ 


owens » Mack 
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pal ton eee 
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Squ 
? Squyr 
it le J 2nd co es, J 
pare on , j  @ ie @ 3 fa nd vapt 4 ilph 
| Standa . 
- ra . 
perkins ,» dim » Wm, 
St 


perkins, John 
phillips, Sebe 


Phillips, 





Pratt, Dave 
renfro, Ben 
Renfro, James 
Rush, C. As 
Scott, John W. 
Smith, Wm. H. 


Spears, John 


anley, Stephen 
Stevens, Sol 
Stringer, Jas, 
Stringer, Peter 
Thompson, R. W., Lieut. 
Tubberville, Jack 
Tucker, Milton 
Vinson, Austin 
Weeks, Boss 
Weeks, Jap 
Weeks, Robert 


Welch, Jesse 
Spears, Walter , 


Spivey, George 


TOOL FE 
ST tee inten 





Kurth Memorial 
Clipping in 

Newspaper 
Rush, Ce hie 3 


Library, Lufkin, Texe6- 


— 


nll 





APPENDTy C 


COUNTY ¢ 
YFFICERS 


County Judges 


Herrington, J Oseph 
Finley, Ephrian 
Herrington, Joseph 
Walker, Thomas R, 
Bradshaw, Josieh 
Herrington, Joseph 
Mantooth, Thomas 
Cleaver, Willian 
MeGowen, Samuel K. 
Gann, Jd. D. 
Borden, Robert E. 
Herrington, Joseph 
Wright, isaac Ee 
Branton, Arnold 
Granberry, John 
Rush, Charles H- 
Herrington, Joseph 
Maroney, J+ = 
Finley, Lefayet*® 
Maroney, J+ ** 
Massengill, Jo f 







1846-1849 
1848-1850 
1850-1852 
1852-1854 
1854-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1864-1865 
1865-1866 
1866-1868 
1868-1870 
1870-1874 
1874-1878 
1878-1880 
1680-1884 
1684-1890 
1890-1894 
994-1896 


£23 





Maroney, J. T, 
fownsend, W. z. 
Jorden, T. W, 


Maroney, J. T, 


Robinson, John PF. 


Robb, E. B, 


Robinson, John FP, 


Robb, E. B. 


Robinson, John Ff, 


Maroney, Jd. T. 
Courtney, R. A. 
Rolston, B. 
Barge, We. D. 


Rolston, Butler 


County Clerks 


Caldwell, Ae Ge 
Brown, F. B- 


Finley, 3. 


Statham, Charles Wee 


Mantooth, Albert 


Statham, Charles ¥- 


Gann, James D. 
Burke, caswell 


Campbell ; Fe Se 


1898-1994 
1904.1 996 
1906-199 
1908-1919 
1910-1912 
1912-1914 
1914-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1924 
1924-1928 
1928-1952 
1952-1954 
1954- 


1846-1850 
1850-1854 
1854-1860 
1860-1865 
1865-1866 
19866-1868 
1868-1870 
1870-1871 


R24 












statham, Charles » 
MeMullen, E. H, py 


Mantooth, W. B. 
Everitt, J. 6, 
Albritton, E. mM, 
Singleton, J. jg, 
Bond, J. W. 
Trevathan, Mrs. Brit 
Dum, ZT. Ls 
gordan, R. C. 
Brittain, Otte 
Rolston, Butler 
Brock, G. M. 
Runnels, Jesse ¥, 


Yatts, Duncan 


District Clerks 


Gann, d. De 
Caldwell, A. G- 
Martin, G. H. 
Mantooth, Albert 


Campbell, F. 5- 







Burke, Caswell 
Carrell, W. Be H. 
McMullen, B- B+ * 


( appointed) 


1872-1876 
1876-1889 
1880-1882 
1882-1896 
1896-1898 
1898-1906 
1906-1910 
1910-1912 
1912+1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1924 
1924-1928 
1928-1950 
1930-1954 
1934 


1846-1850 
1850-1858 
19568-1865 
1865-1866 
1866-1870 


1970-1872 
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chestnutt, Alfrea 
waroney, Jd. T. 
Grenberry, T. E, 
Collins, G. W. 
Collins, Jd. M, 
Vinson, T. A, 

Collins, G. W. 
Singleton, J. J. 
Gibson, Jd. H. 


Trevathan, Brit 


Trevathnan, Mrs. Della 


Evans, We Is 
Courtney, Re A- 


Garrison, Homer 


Collins, G. W. @- 
Walker, Thomas B- 
Davis, de 

Finley, 

Collins, G. We 7 
Walker, P. A+ 
Fairehilas, W+ He 
Walker, Thomas Be 


MeMullen, W- Be 


Sheriffs 


1876-1999 
1882-1884 
1884-1ag¢ 
1886-1ags 
1888-1890 
1890-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1900 
1900-1904 
1904-1909 
1909-1916 
1910-1914 
1914-1918 
1918- 


1646-1846 
1848-1852 
1952-1855 
1953-1854 
1854-1856 
1856-1858 
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— en 
Walker, Thomas R. 


Spears, James A. 





1866-1979 
Davis, H, 1870-1973 
Davis, J. W, 1873~1976 
Everitt, J. ¢G, 1876-1999 
Chaney, W. G. 1880~-leg2 
Herren, B. FR. 1882-1888 
Ellis, A. W. ce 
Jones, W. M. 18961900 
Mantooth, T. Cc, 1900-1904 
Watts, R. ¥V. 1904-1914 
Evans, W. L. 1914-1920 
Watts, R. V. 1920-1924 
Youngblood, As B. 1924-1928 
Evens, We Ls 1928-1932 
Billingsley, Henry C. wish 

County Attorneys 

1876-1878 
Weeks, J. As» 1878-1882 
Mantooth, E. d+ 1682-1886 
Gann, James D. 1886-1888 
Frost, J+ 1986-1690 
Davis, J. Fs 1890-1699 


Robb, Be Be 
Jordan, T. Ws 








R28 





Robb, E. B, 
Jordan, T. W, 1896-1990 
Townsend, W. J. 1898-1990 
Feagin, Martin y, 1900-1994 
Townsend, Sam H. 1904~199¢ 
Sayers, Sam R. 1906-1912 
Brazil, C. &, 1912-1920 
Fenley, Curtis w, tibigene 
1926-1930 
Trevathan, Marvin 1930«1934 
fownsend, W. J. 1934- 
County Treasurers 
Hanks, B. Le 1846-1848 
Alaéridge, John LEL8~1850 
Holt, Benjamin 180-1008 
1852-1854 
Shofner, L. Le eneenn 
Brown, F. B. 19358-1860 
Aldridge, J. d- 1860-1862 
Lindsey, Thomas d- 1862-1864 
Wilkinson, Jobn 1864-1866 | 
Lindsey, Mankin 1866-1868 
York, J. T. 1868-1879 
Mantooth, Albert _— 


MeCarty , O« 
Mathews, He 








graweek, S. T, 


1886. 
yveritt, W. H, 1894 
. 1894~1899 
push, C. A. aN 
~1902 
Boykin, C. D. se0e-1010 
crawford, L. Y, 1912-1996 
stovall, Preston 1926~lose 
George, W. F. 1938-1934 
1934. 


Assess 
essors and Collectors of Taxes 


Brown, Squire 


1846-1850 

Finley, Ephriam 

1850-1854 
Lee, Harris 1854-1856 
gones © C » T ve 1856-1858 
Abney, Ps Gs 1858-1870 
Abney, dames A. 1870-1876 
Braden, M. F. 1954- 

Assessors of TAxcs 

1876-1878 
Cochran, J» Be 

1878-1884 
5 . Pe 
tevens, D. FP 1964-1892 
Haygood , Ge We 1892-1902 


Denman, W. C+ 
MeConico, J+ B- 
Sanders, EB. Ge 
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yantooth, A. E 
agee, Coe L, 
arrington, J. Tf 
Werren, Jack 
eS 


freadwell, S. J. 


Selmen, Jd. C 


& 


Renfro, P. BD, 
Mantooth, A. E. 
Stinson, Roy P,. 


County Surveyors 


Gann, George W. 
Lang, W. Gs 
Gibson, James 
Granberry, G. W. 
Vinson, Calvin 
Gibson, A- 
Gibson, James 
Adkinson, J+ H- 
Gibson, James 


Gray, Walker 


1908-190 
1912-1915 
1918-1929 
1922-1954 


1900-1910 
1910-1916 
1916-1918 
1918-1924 
1924-1932 
1932-1934 


1850-18690 
1860-1862 
1862-1866 
1866-1872 
1872-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1882 
1882-1884 


o1e 
=i 
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Gibson, C. I, 
Gray, Walker 
Gann, Jd. D, 
Kirkland, E. Q, 
purhem, W. T, 
Garrison, Homer x, 
gohnson, D. H, 


Weaver, John 


County Commi ssi oners 


Windham, John D. 
Crawford, Thomas 
Evans, John 

Hill, Francis 
Fulcher, Joshua 
Gann, Nathan D. 
Sickenberger, Otto 
Stringer, T. le 
Paschal, John 
Gilliland, Semuel 
Moses, William ©. 
Crawford, Thomas 
Anderson, Wit. 
Hill, Francis 
Hill, Joel 


1902-1905 
1903-199 
1906-1999 
1908-1910 
1912-1999 
1924-1926 
1926-1934 
1954. 


1846-1847 
1846-1848 
1846-1848 
1846-1850 
1847-1848 
1848-1850 
1848-1852 
1848-1850 
1850-1852 
1850-1852 
1850-1852 
1852-1854 


23) 











a WA 





Rabon, Levi 
Walker, Thomas 7. 
stanley, Wm. ¢, 
Fulcher, Joshua 
Ewing, James L,. 
Fairchild, Wm, H. 
Hill, Joel 
Havard, Jeremiah 
Mantooth, Samue} 
Largent, W. J, 
Denman, W. L. 
Stern, Charles A. 
Oats, L. &. 

Red, Ansel 

Evans, Jubal 


Aldridge, James J. 


Wood, Henry M. 
Havard, Charles 
Allen, Aw Te 
Davis, Harrison 
Perkins, John W. 
Dunn, W. We 
Wilkerson, John 
Johnson, George 
Havard, Jeremiah 






18541956 
1854-1856 
1854~195¢ 
1854~1955 
1855~1a59 
1856-1958 
1856-1859 
1858-1862 
1858-1860 
1858-1860 
1858-1860 
1860-1862 
1860-1864 
1860-1862 
1862-1864 
1862-1866 
1862-1866 
1864-1866 
1864-1866 
1864-1865 
1665-1866 
1866-1868 
1866-1868 


1866-1868 


ll 
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Pr ‘ 4 
dS 


pe 50a £ » P : 
et iat et As Oh ey a ieee 








|e Remit ing ; 
— #3 } SINE IE org 


aa eb ies 


a 





ponner, W. H, 


perkins, od, W. 


Richardson, John rp, 


Weaver, L. C,. 
Nesbert, Jas. No. 
Finley, W. N. No, 


Jonnson ~ ry o W e No . 


i 
& 
3 


Gilliland, J.P. No.4 


Kerr, Joseph, No, 
Bonner, W. H. No. 
Moore, ZT. C. No. 3S 


Cassels 6 ¥é 2 Bi No. 


i 
2 


& 


Fuller, B. Jd. No. 1 


Russel, James Es. No. 3 


Tillery, G. Ws No. 
Collier, Henry, Ne 
Brewer, As J« NO« 


Gilliland, Eli, No 


fe 
« @ 


- & 


Brookshire, W. H. No» 1 
Walker, Re Ps Noe 2 


Russell, J. E. No- 


o 


Brewer, Guss, No. ® 


Chestnutt, Josep 
Casselis, W. H 


Brewer, oé he 


NO« ra 


1868-1975 
1868-1979 
1868-1979 
1868-1979 
1876-1879 
1876-1879 
1876-1879 
1876-1878 
1878-1880 
1878-1882 
1878-1880 
1876-1884 
1880-1886 
1680-16884 
1882-1884 
1884-1886 
1884-1886 
1886-1888 
1886-1890 
1686-1888 
1886-1888 


1888-1890 


1868-1890 
B98 















fairchild, J. gz, No, } 
favard, W. F, No, 3 
prookshire, W. 4H. No. j 
quinn, H. M. T. No, » 
Arnett, J. C. No, 5 
Hill, J. F. No, 3 
Sanders, E. G. No, 2 
Guinn, H. M. Tf. No. 3 
Havard, J. M. No, 4 
Russell, L. ©. No. 3 
Treadwell, S. J. No. 2 
Sumerall, J. A. No. 4 
Smith, C. A. No. i 
Arnett, J. ©. No. 3 
Robb, E. B. Now 1 
Richardson, T. F. No. 4 
Jordan, Walter No. 2 
Russell, A. B. No. & 
Mann, W. T. Now 1 
4rnett, J. C. No. 3 
Poland, W, F. No. 4 
Hill, J. F. Now 1 
Finley, R. E. No 
Ivy, R. M. No. 3 
Hawkins, R. E. Ne 


1890.1995 
1890-1994 
18921694 
1892-1994 
1892-1 a98 
1894-1896 
1896-1908 
1896-1895 
1898-1909 
1898-1900 
1898-1900 
1900-1904 
1900-1902 
1900-1904 
1902-1906 
1904-1906 
1904-1908 
1904-1906 
1906-1908 


1906-1908 
1906-1908 
1908-1910 
1908-1912 
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B35 





pynum, W. D. No. 3 





forrest, J. F, No, 3 Lor9 
Platt, Le No, } wie 
| 1910-1074 
Jordan, W. J, No, 2 1912-1974 
Binghem, W. E. No. 4 1912-1976 
Fairchild, J. M. No. 1 1912-10974 
Treadwell, J. L. No, s 1914-1916 
Jones, F..C. No, 4 1914-1916 
Bynum, W. D. Noy 2 1814-191 
Fenley, Js P. No. 2 hasan 
Fairchild, J. M. No. 2 a 
Fenley, T. P. No. 2 1918-1920 
Ivy, BR. Me. Now 3 1918-1920 
Barge, CG. A. No. 1918-1920 
Davis, Jd. F. Now 1 19201922 
Sanders, E. G. No. 2 1920-1924 
Seroggins, John H. No. % 1920-1924 
Richardson, T. Fe Nos 4 19RG+h See 
Bynum, W. D. Now 1 1922-1924 
Locke, J. W. No. 4 ene 5 
Crocker, V. V. Nos 1 1924-1928 if 
Allen, J. W. Noe 4 1924-1926 : 
lo. 9 we 1080 4 









Walker, ds Ee 
Scroggins, Joh 





236 See 


“ 7? T ry aT ’ « 

sayer Sy dso Ue NO. BJ 1930~1939 
q fa Od 

Cansl er. eit irl es F 1930-1939 


serogeins, J ohn H. No. Ke 


Pickard, ds B. No. 4, 
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APPENDTx D. 
FOFULATION oF ANGRTy 
SE AUGELUINA cots 
Year medi 
1850 
1,165 
1860 ok 
1870 any 
1880 on 
1890 site 
1900 15,481 
1910 17,705 
1920 22,287 


1950 27 ,803 











APPENDIy E. 


“AND Lose 
of schools for yw Lage 
quader hite Children ae 
y of schools for eo] 
ube ored childr en : 
gorollnent of white children 
gorollment of colored children asa 
175 
al enroliment 
ae 987 
wmber of schoolhouses belonging to the 
State : 
jyerage salary per month of white male 
teachers & 38,72 
average salary per month of white female 
teachers 98.72 
Average salary per month of colored male 
teachers 25.00 
Average salary per month of colored os a 


female teachers 


Total amount paid the teachers 


$ 112.15 
87.52 
62.38 


$4.75 


$ 4,474.91 § 91,270.75 
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SIBLI OGRA pay 


PRIMARY te 
= SAT ERT : 
SEALs 


G ® 
overnme nt Publ leat long 


W. T., The Soils , 
ner ter s aS 2Oil8 of Texas 
Agriculture Experi “==> Bullet 
& é ua Ce Periment Station. in No, 43). ies 
ge, Fe We, Handbook of Amery 
Hod "(United States Government Prints Vol, I, Washinet 
>+On 


fice), i907. 
yarvin, Charles F., Chief, The Climates ; 1910, 


Texas, Section 35. Austin Survey of The State 
Agriculture). n (United States Depots ot 


siecke, E. O., Director of The Texas Forest Service, Circular 
No 


& 2 


stecke, E. O., Ninth Annual Report of State Forester. Colle 
Station (State Departuent of Forestry), 1924.” * 


siecke, E. 0., Seventeenth Amual Report. College Station 
(Texas Forest Service), 1952. 


Yi Pp : Texas. Washing- 
Stuart. W. M., Director, Population Bulletin, 
ton (Government Printing ffice), 1950. 





Books 


nn 
state Gazette Office, austin (Jo 


Burlage, John, Land Claims. 
‘Marshall & Company), 188% cnicego 
Commercial Atlas of 4mes— 


(Rand MeNelly & 
paition. Zils 








d 
Company), L917. ; popedsa, Secon 
N ternati onal EBs —~~ 7914. | 
Ton eee “Tpodd Mea & COsls convention of Texas 
ecessio2 coe) Lote 
Winkler, E. W f The =Tating company” 
cr, -) “ 3 mee 


in 1861. 
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State Officia Many 
Scrip 


ran certificate: 
poston Legal sia 5 
ge A Charles 1,” @72 Oopy of 


by Galveston Ba in, y Lang Ce 
4 . cyt \ ey rti t 
Austin, Texas. _— Texas Lana -T Oetobern te “ber 
) ny. Lana ¢ S30, 
pnd Files. Land Office, aust, Te — 
» «OxXas, 
f Angelina County, 1 
Meps ° ve S8nd Office 
’ Austin, Te 
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